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—  And  All  The  Sky's  a  Holiday 

When  the  morning  Sun  is  born 
And  the  Color  Guard  of  dawn 
Marches  smartly  to  the  throbbing 
of  your  brain, 

In  the  Sky  Court  of  the  Sun, 
You  may  see  the  Mighty  One 
As  they  celebrate  the  glory  of 
his  reign; 

While  the  Storm   Prince,   dressed 
in  black, 

Leads  his  Cloud  Troops  in  attack, 
You  hear  drumbeats  in  the  thunder 
pulsing  slow. 

Crimson  banners  ring  the  west, 
As  the  Sun  is  laid  to  rest 
And  the  bugles  of  the  Zephyrs 
softly  blow: 

Through  the   Portals,  still  ajar, 
In   the  east  you  see  a  star- 
When  the  Orchestra  of  Evening 
starts  to  play; 

Be  the  symphony  of  hue 
Black   or   red   or    lightest  blue, 
You  will  find  that  all  the  sky's 
a  holiday. 

Roy  Hutchins,  *39 
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MEDLEY  IN  F 

ISS  Ordway  begins  the  dictation  with  the  hope  of  being  fin- 
ished in  about  five  minutes.  "Mr.  John  Smith,  28  Broad 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to 
write  you  about  Miss  Helen  Peters — " 

Miss  Magraw's  voice  is  getting  louder.  Miss  Ordway 
raises  her  voice  above  Miss  Magraw's  and  continues.  " — who 
was  in  our  employ  for  a  year  and  discharged  at  the  time  we  found  it 
necessary — " 

Miss  Magraw  signals  her  boys  and  a  rumpus  of  adding,  listing,  and 
billing  machines  is  heard,  again  interrupting  the  dictation. 

Miss  Ordway's  voice  is  raised  to  a  shout.      " — to  remove  one  person 

from  our  staff,  when  we  began  to  reduce  expenses.     Miss  Peters  is  about — " 

A  hubbub  is  heard  from  the  stage — Miss  Sauter's  class  is  tramping 

down  to  get  their  file  boxes.     Miss  Ordway's  voice  is  taxed  to  its  utmost. 

"Yours    truly"    finally    being    reached,    about    thirty    minutes    later, 

the  class  begins  to  struggle  through  the  transcribing  of  the  letter. 

Can't  something  be  done  about  room  Ff  Dorothy  Ceriani,  '39 

WHY  NO  PONY  PRESS? 

Last  year  a  newspaper  originated,  written,  and  managed  by  pupils, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Quincy  High.  The  Pony  Press  as  the  publica- 
tion was  called,  was  an  instant  success;  the  student  body  clamored  for  more 
news,  and  more  frequent  appearances  of  the  sheet.  Unfortunately  the 
Pony  Press  died  a  premature  death  since  such  a  paper  takes  time  and  trouble 
to  issue,  and  pupils  do  not  have  great  gobs  of  spare  time  on  their  hands. 
The  poor  little  thing  was  laid  to  rest,  and  many  a  tear  was  shed  on  its  grave. 

For  many  years  pupils  in  the  progressive  high  schools  of  the  country 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  journalism.  From  the  size  of  the  en- 
rollment, it  may  be  stated  that  the  courses  have  proved  successful.  From 
the  quality  of  the  school  newspapers  produced  by  these  pupils,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  courses  have  been  effective. 

The  course  works  like  this:  in  September  all  seniors  who  elected  the 
course,  and  enough  juniors  and  sophomores  to  fill  out  the  class,  begin  the 
theory  part  of  the  course.  In  January  this  class  takes  over  the  management 
of  the  school  paper,  running  it  until  June,  and  a  new  class  comes  in.  The 
following  September  a  third  class  begins  theory  work  and  the  second  sem- 
ester class  takes  over  the  paper.  This  arrangement  gives  each  class  an  op- 
portunity to  put  what  it  has  learned  into  practice  and  also  gives  the  school 
a  weekly  paper.  The  course  may  be  used  as  outlined  above,  or  revised  and  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  needs  of  the  particular  school. 

If  you  students  of  Quincy  High  really  do  want  your  own  news-sheet, 
there  is  a  way  of  getting  it.  The  Student  Council  is  supposed  to  represent 
you  and  act  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  weal.  Now,  if  enough 
pressure  were  brought  to  bear,  the  Student  Council  might  see  that  some 
action  is  taken  on  the  matter.     Let  them  know  how  you  feel  about  it. 

Roy  Hutchins,  '39 

*  Five 


A  bird  chirped,  a  rooster  crowed,  as  the  sun  slowly  climbed  up  the  blue 
sky.  A  warm,  gentle  breeze  stirred  the  sleeping  grass,  which  was  glistening 
with   fallen   dew. 

A  small,  ramshackle  log  cabin,  lopsided  from  the  weight  of  a  fallen  limb 
from  a  nearby  tree,  provided  a  pitiful  contrast  to  the  spacious  white  manor 
set  off  by  rows  of  stately  elms. 

The  dirty  piece  of  burlap,  serving  as  a  partition  between  the  dreariness 
and  filth  of  the  cabin,  and  the  clean  warm  air  of  a  sunny  Georgian  morning, 
was  suddenly  flung  back.  A  small  darkie  with  short  black  hair  and  light 
brown  skin  tripped  nonchalantly  down  the  worn  path  to  the  bubbling  spring. 

Lying  flat  on  her  stomach,  she  cupped  her  brown  hands  and  washed  the 
sleep  from  her  eyes.     Her  whole  face  shone  with  cleanliness. 

Back  she  skipped  to  the  cabin  where  slept  her  family,  reached  for  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  stale  cheese,  which  was  all  that  could  be  had,  and 
ran  gaily  towards  the  manor. 
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GLORIOU 


"Lawsee,  Lorilla!  What'd  you*  pappy  say  ef  he  co't  yo'  here?     He's 
gwine  ta  git  pow'ful   mad/" 

Lorilla's  face  burst  into  a  wide,  wise  grin  as  she  looked  at  the  large, 
friendly  cook  framed  in  the  doorway. 

"Pappy  won't  get  up  so  early  today,  Delilah.     He  found  some  old  gin 
down  cellar  when  he  was  cleanin'  it  up  yesterday." 

The  old  cook  rolled  her  eyes  in  acknowledgment  and  invited  Lorilla 
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inside.      Then   her   eyes   fell    upon   the   half-eaten,    unappetizing   piece   of 
bread  and  cheese. 

"What  in  de  name  ob  heaben  is  dat  yo'  all  eatin'?  Why,  honey?  Yo'll 
git  sick!"  she  exclaimed.  "Here,  yo'  have  some  ob  dis  toast  ah  done  made 
for   Mistah   Maynard!" 

"Oh  no!  I  shouldn't,  Delilah!  l-l-well,  all  right,"  and  the  twelve-year 
old  darkie  attacked  it  with  more  energy  than  a  nest  of  hornets. 


AMEN 


Best  Sophomore  Story 

by  Dorothy  Harrold 


But  the  peace  and  quiet  that  now  reigned  in  the  kitchen  was  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  by  footsteps. 

With  wide  eyes  Lorilla  looked  up  into  a  pair  of  lovely  blue  ones.  They 
belonged  to  Miss  Wilma  Maynard,  P.  J.  Maynard's  only  child  and  sole  heiress. 

"Lorilla!"  was  the  only  word  uttered. 
"Oh,  Miss  Wilma!  You're  back!"  Lorilla  cried  with  childish  delight. 

There  were  questions  galore,  one  after  the  other,  about  Wilma's  trip 
North  and  Lorilla's  progress  with  the  piano. 

"I    haven't  practised  since  you  went  away,"   confessed   the  younger. 

"But  why?" 

Lorilla  replied,  "Well  ,Miss  Wilma,  my  pappy  said  he'd  beat  me  if  he 
ever  caught  me  over  here  without  you." 

Concern  was  written  all  over  her  listener's  face. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  all  I've  taught  you,  sweet,  'cause  Christ- 
mas is  coming,"  she  said  after  a  moment's  silence,  then  added,  pinching  the 
brown  cheek,  "You  can  come  over  Christmas  Eve  and  play  for  us." 

"Do  you  think  Krassovska  would  be  able  to  hear  me  play?"  wondered 
Lorilla. 

"I   don't  know,   but  it  would  be   marvelous  if  he  could!" 

Lorilla  could  read  and  write  legibly  and  understood  the  world's  acti- 
vities,— and  she  could  play  the  piano  better  than  Wilma,  who  called  her  a 
"child  prodigy". 

As  Christmas  approached  she  practised  more  and  more. 

When  she  sat  down  to  play,  the  winds  and  trees  quieted  and  seemed  to 
triumph  in  the  beauty  of  the  song. 

Lorilla's  deft  fingers  fairly  flew  over  the  black  and  white  keyboard. 
She  poured  heart  and  soul  into  every  chord.  First  she  played  softly  as  if 
the  Savior  were  being  born  again,  then  loudly,  yet  sweetly,  as  his  birth  was 
celebrated  by  all.  Then,  as  the  music  faded  away,  the  pulse  of  the  listener 
beat  furiously  with  the  wonder  of  its  great  depth  and  feeling.  Lorilla  spread 
her  fingers  and  a  glorious  amen  floated  through  the  room. 

Each  night,  as  she  slept  on  her  mattress  on  the  cabin  floor,  an  eager 
prayer  passed  through  her  youthful  lips.  All  Lorilla  wanted  was  a  chance, 
— a  chance  to  become  somebody,  someone  famous  or  just  someone  helping 
and  encouraging  her  brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Maynard  Manor  was  alight  with  the  joy  of 
Christmas. 

A  tree  stood  in  the  center  of  the  large  living  room. 

Outside,  Nature  had  laid  before  her  admirers  the  grandeur  of  a  southern 
Christmas.  The  moon  glittered  on  the  manor  lawn,  making  a  slender  path  of 
beams.     The  trees  swayed  ever  so  slightly  in  the  gentle  night  breezes. 

Out  of  nowhere  a  long,  black  car  drew  up  before  Maynard  Manor,  and  a 
tall,  wiry  gentleman  alighted  and  found  his  way  to  the  door. 

Twice  he  knocked  and  the  butler  opened  the  door.  He  went  in,  and, 
to  the  butler's  question  of  his  name,  was  about  to  reply  when  the  wondrous 

*  Eight 


strains  of  music  reached  his  ears. 

With  two  strides,  he  was  at  the  doorway  of  the  room  where  sat  a  small, 
thin  colored  girl  in  a  thin  white  dress,  playing  on  the  piano  a  beautiful  song. 

Her  audience  was  enraptured;  their  souls  were  carried  far  beyond  that 
room  when  Lorilla  swept  grandly  through  the  finale. 

They  looked  up  to  see  the  stranger  and  stared  open-mouthed.  Mr. 
Maynard  finally  come  out  of  the  stupor  and  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

He  had  been  travelling  all  evening  and  was  tired,  he  said. 
"You  are  very  welcome  here,  Mr. — ,  er  Mr. — ?" 
"Krassovska,"  supplied  the  stranger. 
"N-not  the  Krassovska?"  asked  the  amazed  Wilma. 

"Yes,  I  am  Krassovska,  the  composer  and  music  instructor.  Were  you 
expecting  me?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  not  so  soon!" 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  young  genius.  May  I?  he  asked,  nodding 
to  a  dazed  and  rather  frightened  Lorilla. 

An  earnest  talk  ensued,  during  which  Krassovska  proposed  a  long  tour 
of  the  United  States  to  his  new  "find". 

With  glistening  eyes  and  radiant  face  Lorilla  once  again  played,  this 
time  a  simple  melody  of  her  own. 

Even  through  her  dark  complexion  there  could  be  seen,  written  all 
over  her  face,  the  thoughts  of  the  blessed  Christmas  that  had  come  to  a  lit- 
tle Georgian  darkie,  and  sent  a  rejoicing  heart  soaring  up,  up,  up. 

Never  before  was  a  house  so  filled  with  happiness  and  good  cheer. 
But  in  their  joy,  not  once  did  they  forget  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Krassovska  suggested  that  Lorilla 
should  go  home  and  inform  her  parents  of  his  proposal. 

Krassovska   accompanied  her,   but   Lorilla   skipped  ahead. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  she  tripped  over  a  stick  and  fell  directly 
in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  car.  A  shrill,  agonized  scream  pierced  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  and  the  automobile  came  to  a  screeching  halt. 

The  first  to  reach  her  was  Krassovska,  who  picked  her  up  in  tender 
arms  and  carried  the  limp,  pitiful  bundle  into  the  house. 

Someone  cried,  "Call  a  doctor!" 

Slowly,  Krassovska  shook  his  head.      "It's  too  late." 

Wilma  screamed,  and  sobbing  wildly,  knelt  by  the  huddled  dark  figure. 

There  they  stood,  on  Christmas  Eve,  in  Maynard  Manor,  listening  to 
the  chords  of  Lorrilla's  song  played  by  the  great  Krassovska.  All  eyes  turned 
toward  heaven  ar  sounded  a  great  Amen. 

But  Lorilla's  talent  was  not  wasted.  Krassovska  made  tour  after  tour, 
encouraging  and  helping  the  negroes. 

Each  Christmas,  there  rings  throughout  the  hushed  Georgian  town, 
Lorilla's  Glorious  Amen. 
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Revelations  of  a  Recent  Arrival 

By  Emily  Vaillancourt 
~f     tJ*\    S   most   of   you    know,   our   recent   addition    to   the   faculty  of 
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Quincy  High  School  is  Miss  MacLeod,  a  native  of  the  Hebrides 
Islands. 

This  charming  Scottish  lady  talks  in  a  modest,  direct  man- 
ner, with  native  burr  sprinkled  through  her  conversation.  She 
has  a  sunny  inviting  smile,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  and  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  us  in  that  she  would  much  rather  talk  about  her  country  than 
herself. 

Miss  Macleod  was  born  in  the  highlands  of  the  Hebrides  Islands,  but 
she  was  educated  in  Edinburgh.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  renowned  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  until  this  fall  taught  in  the  New  Bettle  School — an 
advanced  division,  where  her  subjects  comprised  English  and  music.  This 
school  is  located  in  a  well-developed  mining  town,  and  the  pupils  are  girls, 
exclusively. 

With  an  interviewer's  persistency  I  gathered  some  personal  facts  and 
committals.  Miss  Macleod  thinks  America  is  a  marvelous  region  of  won- 
ders. The  American  people  are  very  friendly  and  received  her  as  one  of 
them  immediately,  which  added  to  her  pleasure  in  taking  up  residence  here. 
She  also  exclaimed,  "I  have  a  passion  for  ice-cream  in  any  form  or  flavor, 
especially  Johnson's."  It  seems  that  in  Scotland  they  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  partake  of  that  luscious  substance.  Food  is  an  important  factor 
in  any  language,  so  she  added  that  she  is  most  partial  to  beefsteak,  chicken, 
and  apple  pie.  (Yet  she  retains  that  trim  waistline!)  With  frankness  she 
asserted  that  she  isn't  keen  on  our  traditional  Boston  baked  beans. 

Badminton,  golf,  and  reading  are  her  favorite  recreations. 

This  refreshing  person  reflects  laughter  all  about  her.  She  has  the 
Scottish  bluntness,  but  softens  it  with  a  radiant  smile,  and  her  quaint,  rapid 
speech. 

To  her  pleasure  the  conversation  next  was  centered  about  holidays,  and 
away  from  herself.  With  a  disarming  smile  she  enthusiastically  told  about 
the  Scottish  New  Year's  Day.  This  day  is  the  height  of  the  season's  festiv- 
ity. "Hogmanay",  corresponding  to  our  New  Year's  Eve,  is  the  start  of  a 
continuous  round  of  parties  which  are  climaxed  when  New  Year's  Day  is 
ushered  in  amid  noise  and  well-wishing.  "First  Footing"  is  also  another 
typical  Scottish  custom.  After  midnight  on  "Hogmanay",  everyone  makes 
a  round  of  calls  to  friends.  The  idea  is  to  get  his  foot  inside  his  friend's 
door  before  anyone  else.  Luck  will  abound  for  both  parties  if  he  succeeds, 
and  incidentally,  brunettes  bring  more  luck  than  blondes.  Refreshments 
are  served,  gifts  are  presented,  and  merry-making  continues  until  near  sun- 
rise.  These  delightful  customs  are  centuries  old,  but  their  origin  is  unknown. 

With  these  facts  to  ponder  over,  the  interview  was  concluded,  leaving 
one  in  anticipation  of  our  favorite  holiday  which  is  so  close  at  hand. 

Welcome  to  our  visitor  from  the  "Misty  islands  of  the  Highlands 
Home  land  of  memories — Where  the  heather  meets  the  sea." 
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THE  GLEANER 

Best  Junior  Story  by  Domenica  DePolo 


A  pair  of  thoughtful  brown 
eyes  peered  through  the  fog 
that  lay  heavy  on  the  world  as 
if  by  constant  vigil  that  gray, 
damp  mass  would  reveal  his 
future  and  lift  that  doubt  that 
weighed  upon  his  heart.  His 
life  drama  was  constantly  re- 
peated on  that  screen  but  it 
revealed  nothing  that  he  had 
not  known  already.  Hatred, 
bitterness,  and  fear  were  por- 
trayed clearly  in  every  line  that  creased  his  youthful  face.  Was  there  a  fut- 
ure for  one  whom  the  Fates  had  cast  into  the  slums?  Were  all  men  created 
equal?  No!  was  the  prompt  retort  that  echoed  in  his  heart  as  he  detailed 
for  the  hundredth  time  his  short  and  tragic  life. 

Somewhere  he  had  a  mother.  He  had  been  told  that  she  was  beautiful. 
Little  wonder  then,  that  she  had  left  that  grimy,  foul-smelling  hole  that  he 
called  home.  Then  why  had  she  not  taken  her  infant  son  with  her,  so  that 
he  too  could  have  escaped?  Perhaps  he  would  have  been  to  her  a  grim 
reminder  of  the  past  that  she  had  undoubtedly  wanted  to  forget  and  so  he 
had  been  left  in  that  tomb  where  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  very  soul  rots 
but  leaves  the  body  to  go  guidelessly  on.     Fate  had  bitter  humor. 

He  had  been  three  when  his  mother  left,  and  from  then  on  he  had 
lived  with  his  father  who  had  been  completely  broken  by  his  wife's  dis- 
appearance. 

His  school  years  had  come  only  to  let  him  have  a  glimpse  of  the  world 
where  the  more  fortunate  live,  where  those  who  gathered  the  full  harvest 
enjoyed  the  wholesomeness  of  the  bread  of  life  while  he  and  those  of  his 
world  gleaned  what  was  discarded. 

His  spirit  had  once  been  free,  but  it  had  been  beaten  into  submission 
by  the  constant  blows  that  life  frequently  bestowed  upon  one  helpless  to 
strike  back  so  that  now  he  felt  afraid,  lest  his  spirit  take  the  wrong  course 
and  be  destroyed.  He  was  hungry,  cold,  and  alone.  The  dirty  house,  the 
noisy,  narrow  streets,  the  tall,  crowded  buildings  hardly  visible  through  the 
density  of  the  fog  seemed  to  envelop  him.  He  had  been  out  of  school  now 
for  almost  two  years  and  yet  was  without  a  job.  It  seemed  that  a  son  of  the 
slums  had  no  place  in  the  world  of  decent  men. 

He  slowly  stood  up,  stretching  his  tired  cold  limbs,  and  shook  his  head, 
as  though  by  doing  so  the  thoughts  that  were  haunting  him  would  be  re- 
leased. He  walked  slowly  toward  the  business  section  of  the  city.  He  had 
almost  succeeded  in  forgetting  his  empty  stomach  when  he  passed  a  rest- 
aurant whose  lighted,  clean  interior  and  its  odor  of  good  food  presented 


Eleven 


itself  like  a  mocking  imp  to  the  hungry  boy.  He  stopped  and  peered  through 
the  spotless  windows.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  tempting  scene  and  with 
a  quickened  pace  rounded  a  corner  and  entered  a  drugstore.  No  one  was 
there.  His  wandering  gaze  was  arrested  by  a  sign  printed  in  blood-red 
paint  advertising  the  best  selling  book  of  the  month.  It  read,  "We  Must 
Take  What  We  Want."  The  words  burned  their  way  into  his  mind  like 
hot  coals  on  ice  and  his  stiffened  body  relaxed.  Perhaps  the  message  that 
danced  before  his  eyes  was  the  dare  that  he  must  take.  That  was  one 
thing  "the  other  half"  had  given  him.     That  dare,  to  take.     Should  he  yield? 

The  cash-register  was  on  the  counter;  no  one  was  around;  his  soft 
brown  eyes  hardened  until  they  became  like  determined  bits  of  steel  as 
with  a  mechanical  but  determined  step  he  covered  the  short  distance  from 
where  he  stood,  to  the  cash-register.  "We  Must  Take  What  We  Want"  re- 
peated itself  in  the  mind  of  the  half-crazed  youth.  His  hand  reached  for- 
ward. As  soon  as  it  touched  the  cash-register  it  withdrew  as  though  the 
metal  container  had  been  a  live  wire. 

The  taut  body  relaxed.  The  head  slowly  bowed.  A  look  of  repentance 
took  the  place  of  the  bitterness  and  contempt  that  had  for  so  long  shone 
from  the  troubled  depths  of  his  eyes.  The  cruel  lines  that  had  been  so 
deeply  engraved  in  his  face  were  erased  in  that  one  moment  of  victory. 

As  he  turned  to  leave  the  store,  with  joy  in  his  heart,  a  short  fat  man, 
bubbling  over  with  excitement  came  bouncing  in.  He  extended  his  arms 
and  caught  the  now  bewildered  boy  in  his  embrace  and  with  a  cry  of  victory 
yelled,  "I've  won!  I've  won",  as  he  fox-trotted  the  youth  around  the  limited 
space. 

"You've  won  what?"  demanded  the  youth. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  Haven't  you  read  the  headlines?  I've  won  the 
sweepstakes,  my  boy!  Fifteen  thousand  dollars!  And,"  the  store  keeper 
hurried  on,  "I'm  going  to — Say — are  you  working?" 

"No,  but — "  the  boy  stammered. 

"You're  hired!"  almost  yelled  the  happy  man.  "After  thirty  long  years 
of  work,"  he  continued  proudly,  "I  think  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  hire 
a  helper.      Don't  you   think  so?" 

"You  mean  that  I'm  going  to  work  here?"  he  asked  as  though  afraid 
to  belive  his  ears. 

"Yes,  you  can  report  here  tomorrow  at  eight."  And  with  these  words 
the  proprietor  sat  down  and  beamed  upon  the  ticket  that  spelled  in- 
dependence. 

The  youth  smiling  joyously,  backed  toward  the  door,  twisting  his  cap 
in  his  excited  hands,  When  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  poster  resting  on  the 
books.  "You  Must  Take  What  You  Want!"  Quietly  stepping  forward, 
he  gently  turned  the  poster  face  down,  and  with  a  happy  glance  at  his  new 
employer,   rushed  from  the  store. 
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FOR  FAVORS  RECEIVED 

By  Arthur  Granville,  '39 

SCENE   1 

A  windy  New  York  street.  It  is  about  a  week  before  Christmas  and  the  owners 
of  the  shabby  stores  in  the  neighborhood  have  made  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  capture 
the  holiday  spirit.  There  are  few  people  in  sight  and  attention  is  centered  on  the 
hunched-up  figure  of  a  man  whose  hands  are  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  a  tattered, 
threadbare  coat.  Wild,  unkempt  hair  covers  his  hatless  head  as  he  plods  heedlessly 
on  his  way.  Two  fur-vxrapped  girls,  obviously  slumming,  spot  the  figure  and  hold  a 
brief  conversation,  broken  by  frequent  giggles.  Finally  they  come  to  a  decision  and 
hurry  toward  him. 

Mink  fur.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  mean — uh — do  you  mind  if  we  talk  to  you? 
Down-and-outer.  No!  Not  at  all.     Have  you  read  any  good  books  lately? 
Mink.  Oh,  I  know  we  must  seem  awfully  brazen,  speaking  to  you  like  this, 
but  really  we're  doing  it  for  your  own  good. 

D-and-O.  You're  being  brazen  for  my  own  good? 

Fox  fur.  {snappishly).   Now  you're  being  unreasonable.     We're  only  trying 
to  help  some  need — 

Mink,    {giving   her   friend   a   dig   with    her   elbow).    She  means  that  we  hoped 

to  find  some  worthy  person  to  give  a  hand  to — a  real  Christmas  present. 

D-and-O.  And  I'm  to  be  the  lucky  man.     Is  that  it?     Well,  do  you  mind 

if  I  don't  get  down  on  my  knees  right  here? 

Mink.    There's  no  need  for  you  to  be  so  flippant. 

Fox.  There  are  plenty  of  other  people  who  would  be  glad  of  a  little  help. 


-^ 
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D-and-O.  I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  condescension. — But  if  I  thought  you 
really  meant  it.  .  .  . 

Chorus.      We  do!!      I   said  to — 

Fox.  Perhaps  you'd  better  tell  it,  Jean. 

Mink.  First  I  think  we  should  introduce,  ourselves:  this  is  my  friend,  Kay 
Roberts,  and   I'm  Jean   Hamilton. 

D-and-O.  (still  somewhat  skeptical).  How  do  you  do?  I'm  Neil  Forrester. 
What's  your  proposition? 

Jean.  You  certainly  are  businesslike;  not  a  wasted  word!  I  must  remem- 
ber that  as  a  point  in  your  favor.  Our  idea  was  to  find  someone  who 
deserves  a  job,  but  hasn't  one,  and  see  that  he  gets  suitable  employment. 
Can  you  do  anything  special — paint,  or  fix  automobiles,  or  play  a  piccolo, 
or  anything  like  that? 

Neil,    (mustering  as  much  dignity  as  he  can).   I   am  an  architect. 

Kay.     Are  you  any  good  at  architecting — or  whatever  it  is? 

Neil.     I  think  so. 

Kay.     But  would  you  know? 

Jean.  I  think  we've  had  enough  of  this.  He  says  he's  an  architect  and 
that's  fine,  because  Daddy  will  probably  be  able  to  help  him.  (She 
hands  him  a  card  taken  from  her  purse).  If  you  come  to  this  address 
tomorrow  at  ten  o'clock  I'm  sure  I  can  get  Daddy  to  find  something  for 
you  to  do.     Come  along  now,  Kay.     Good-by  Mr.  Forrester. 

Kay.      (over  her  shoulder  as  they  turn).      Cood-by. 

Neil  opens  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  closes  it  again  as  the  two  rush  off.  He  turns 
his  pocket  inside  out  and  gazes  ruefully  at  its  only  contents — holes.  Then  he  heads 
for  his  al  fresco  boarding  house.  At  least,  the  girls  are  relieved  at  having  begun  their 
noble  deed. 

SCENE  2 

We  see  a  large,  important-looking  office,  dominated  by  a  large,  important-look- 
ing gentleman.  He  is  seated  behind  a  massive  desk  on  which  Jean  is  perched.  The 
two  are  arguing  heatedly ;  Jean  seems  to  be  wininng.  A  prim  secretary  enters.  She 
wears  an  air  of  distaste,  and  the  reason  is  immediately  apparent. 

Sec.  There's  a  person  here  who  wants  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  says 
his  name  is  Forrester,  but  I  don't  think — 

Hamilton  makes  a  hopeless  gesture  as  Jean  springs  eagerly  from  her  seat. 
Jean.     Of  course!     Send  him  right  in  Miss  Ferris. 

Miss  Ferris  strongly  disapproves,  but  she  has  been  well-trained,  and  at  a  nod 
from  Hamilton  she  wordlessly  ushers  in  Neil. 

Mr.  Forrester  presents  quite  a  picture.    He  wears  the  same  clothes  in  which  we 
last  saw  him,  but  they  have  been  carefully  brushed:  a  badly  knotted  necktie,  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  has  put  in  an  appearance.     He  has  evidently  made  noble 
use  of  a  razor,  yet  his  neatly  combed  hair  is  still  the  same  mop. 
Jean.    Good  morning.     Daddy,  this  is  Neil  Forrester. 
Chorus.     How  do  you  do? 
Neil.     I  had  no  idea  that  Miss  Hamilton  was  the  daughter  of  New  York's 

biggest  real  estate  operator. 
Ham.  (Pleased,  in  spite  of  himself,  until  he  remembers  the  situation).  Well,    now,    I 
wouldn't  say  that,  although  I  do  handle  a  little  deal  now  and  then.    Ahem! 
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My  daughter  tells  me  that  you're  a  pretty  good  architect. 
Jean.     Why,  he's  wonderful,   Daddy! 
Ham.     It  seems  to  me  that  there  always  ought  to  be  a  position  for  a  good 

architect. 
Neil,     (realizing  an  excuse  is  expected  of  him) .     I   had  a  good  record   in  college, 
but  I  haven't  had  much  actual  experience.     Employers  won't  hire  me, 
because  they  say  my  ideas  are  too  radical.      But  my  plans  will   revol- 
utionize modern  architecture. 

(Impressively  pulls  out  a  sheaf  of  somewhat  grubby  papers.) 

Ham.  You  make  it  sound  good,  Forrester.  Now,  I  don't  usually  meddle 
with  these  things,  but  my  daughter  is  so  insistent,  that  I'll  look  over  this 
material.  When  I've  finished,  I'll  let  you  know  what  I  think.  Mind 
you,  I  don't  take  any  stock  in  these  new-fangled  notions,  but  I'm  willing 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  convert  me.  Drop  in  again  on  Thursday  and  I'll 
give  you  my  decision. 

Jean,  (who  has  been  standing  wide-eyed,  taking  it  all  in).  I  just  know  he'll  make 
good!     Oh,  Daddy,  you're  wonderful! 

Neil.  (to  Jean).  I'll  certainly  do  my  best  to  justify  your  faith  in  me. 
(continuing).  I  think  you'll  find  I  have  something  really  worth  while, 
sir.  All  I  need  is  a  chance  to  prove  I'm  right.  I  know  you're  not  like 
most  men — afraid  to  take  a  chance — so  I'm  sure  your  answer  will  be 
favorable.  I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank  you  both. 
(Hamilton   magnanimously  waves  this  aside). 

Jean.     Your  success  will  be  thanks  enough. 

Neil's  look  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Jean. — A  button  is  pushed  and  the  frigid 
Miss  Ferris  shows  him  out. 

Ham.     I  hope  you're  right  about  that  boy,  Jean,  I'm  depending  a  lot  on  your 

usual  good  judgment,  but  I'm  not  too  sure. 
Jean,  (still  gazing  dreamy-eyed  at  the  closed  door).   I   think  he'd  be  awfully  cute 

if  he  had  a  haircut. 

SCENE  3 

We  see  the  office  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  several  months  later.  At  present  this 
gentleman  has  his  elbows  propped  on  the  desk,  his  head  supported  by  both  hands.  One 
might  suspect  that  he  was  distressed.  The  door  is  thrust  open  and  Jean  rushes  in 
carrying  a  folded  newspaper.  She  is  too  upset  to  be  able  to  speak. Her  father  looks  up. 
Ham.     (with  the  calm  of  one  resigned  to  a  horrible  certainty).    It  would  seem  that 

you  have   read  the  afternoon   paper. 
Jean.      Listen!    (snaps  paper  open  and  reads)   "HAMILTON    BUILDING   COL- 
LAPSES; KILLS  15  WORKMEN.     LAID  TO  CROSS  ERROR  OF  ARCH- 
ITECT."    (melting)   Oh!  Daddy,    I   made  an  awful   mistake,  didn't   I? 
Ham.     I'm  afraid  this'll  just  about  finish  me —  it's  all  my  fault.     I  allowed 
myself  to  be  talked  into  something  which  was  against  my  better  judgment, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.      It  was  the  one  time  When  I  should  have 
been  firm.      I   should  have  known. 
Jean.      I'm  to  blame,  Daddy;  they  can't  say  anything  to  you — I   made  you 
do  it.    Oh,  I  never  want  to  see  him  again!     He  and  his  revolutionary  plans! 

Ham.  (grimly).    I  don't  think  you'll  have  to  worry  about  that,  my  dear — he 
was  in  the  building. 
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POPPIES 

Poppies. 

Red,  blood-red; 

Stems  of  yellow-green; 

Ebony  hearts — as  black  as  jet, 

Or  are  your  hearts  so  black? 

You  send  men's  thoughts  afar 

To  strange,  exotic  lands. 

You  touch  prosaic  souls 

With  beauty. 

But  your  beauty  conceals  a  sinister  power 

Which  men  cannot  resist. 

You  control  a  strange  race — 

Men  dreaming  dreams  of  rapture, 

Unfulfilled  dreams — 

Giving  those  men  a  transcendental  power; 

Yet  is  it  impotent, 

This   power,   which  can   only  kill 

Its  masters. 

Are  you  saints  or  sinners, 

Deities  or  devils? 

I  know  not — 

Red. 

Black, 

Poppies. 

Shirley  Cutter,  *39 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  Uttnmtt 

QUINCY   MASS.—? 

A  STAR  IN  ASCENSION 

By  Roy  Hutchins,  '39 


j  -g^W?     EARLY  fifteen  years  ago,  a  little  fellow  strutted  around  a 
II  Jl     sma"  stage  in  a  kindergarten  play.      When  the  show  was 
*Zr       (     over,  an  unimportant  looking  little  man  appeared  and  asked 
the  lad  if  he  liked  doing  that  sort  of  thing.     The  answer  was 
yes,  and  as  a  result  of  the  interview  little  Eddie  Bracken  be- 
came a  member  of  "Our  Gang",  for  the  man  was  Hal  Roach. 

Eddie,  now  leading  man  in  George  Abbott's  play,  "What  a  Life",  which 
recently  played  in  Boston,  stated  that  he  much  preferred  the  stage  to  the 
movies.  "There's  no  glamour  or  excitement  in  acting  before  a  camera,"  he 
said,    flashing   his   ever-ready   gmile. 

"How  old  are  you  now,  Eddie?"  he  was  asked. 

He  passed  his  long  fingers  through  his  shock  of  unruly  brown  hair 
before  replying,  "Nineteen — for  publication". 

Continuing  the  story  of  his  life,  he  disclosed  the  fact  that  after  appear- 
ing in  twenty-eight  of  the  "Our  Gang"  comedies  he  found  himself,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  a  has-been.  Returning  to  his  home  town,  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
he  got  a  job  as  delivery  boy  in  an  A  &  P  store  and  also  managed  to  get  a 
high  school  education. 

On  his  day  off  he  would  walk  ten  long  miles  into  New  York  City  and 
make  the  rounds  of  the  agents.  After  nearly  two  years  of  discouragement 
he  was  given  a  part. 

The  real  break  came  to  him  when  he  was  playing  a  minor  role  in  "The 
Lady  Refuses".  George  Abbott  saw  him  in  this  part  and  took  him  over. 
"Brother  Rat",  which  appeared  in  Boston  two  years  ago  and  with  which 
Eddie  went  on  the  road,  was  his  first  comedy.  Now  he  isn't  sure  how  well 
he  will  be  able  to  handle  tragedy  if  he  goes  back  to  it. 

During  these  years  on  the  stage  he  has  written  two  plays,  and  several 
of  his  own  ideas  are  being  used  in  "What  A  Life",  a  story  based  upon  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  high  school  junior.  Eddie's  portrayal  is  perfect.  Joy, 
sadness,  shame,  pride,  anger,  bashfulness,  are  all  done  splendidly  and  with 
the     savior  {aire   of  a  Barrymore. 

Eddie  is  of  medium  height,  well  built,  with  an  open,  honest  face  which 
reveals  somewhat  his  Irish  ancestry.  When  he  is  serious,  which  he  is  about 
half  the  time,  the  twinkle  leaves  his  brown  eyes  to  reveal  an  intelligence 
and  depth  of  character  seldom  met  with  in  one  of  his  age. 

Eddie's  hobby  is  taking  moving  pictures,  and  he  inferred  that  he  is  an 
ardent  hobbyist.  When  he  becomes  enthusiastic,  Eddie's  favorite  term  is 
"terrific".  He  likes  swing  music  and  enjoys  doing  impersonations.  His  idol 
is  George  Abbott,  whom  he  believes  is  the  greatest  producer  and  the  finest 
man  in  the  world. 
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On  the  stage  he  plays  entirely  for  sincerity  and  believes  that  if  this  aim 
is  accomplished  the  technical  difficulties  solve  themselves.  For  this  reason 
he  does  not  believe  in  dramatic  schools  and  considers  the  summer  play- 
houses the  best  experience  for  would-be  actors. 

"Opening  night  is  the  hardest,"  he  declared.  "You  have  a  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  your  stomach  which  resembles  acute  hunger.  After  that  night 
it  is  easy.  You  are  always  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  you  are  clicking  with 
the  audience  and  it  is  a  case  of  timing  and  hitting  your  lines  at  the  proper 
places  to  get  the  laughs. 

"Audiences,"  he  continued,  "differ  greatly.  Boston  people  are  not 
very  critical  while  the  severest,  in  my  opinion,  are  Cleveland.  There  the 
audiences  come  to  the  theater  with  the  idea  that  you  have  to  make  them 
laugh. 

"If  you  are  going  to  succeed  you  must  be  conceited."  was  his  startling 
remark  when  asked  for  advice  for  young,  aspiring  actors.  "If  you  think  you 
have  what  it  takes,  you  must  have  plenty  of  self-confidence  to  back  it  up 
with.      By  conceit  I   don't  mean  boastfulness  but  belief  in  yourself." 

"I  think  I  have  the  makings  of  a  good  actor  and  I  am  out  to  prove  it," 
he  concluded. 

And  he  will. 


THE  MOUNTAIN 

Alone 

He  stands  supreme, 

In  sylvan  setting  rare. 

His  sides  may  stir  with  life;  his  heart 

Is  stone. 

Roy  Hutch  ins,  '39 
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SPECIAL    TODAY 

Best  Senior  Story  by  Virginia  Coughlin 

Petey  stood  behind  the  marble  fountain  and  jerked  up  a  specialty. 
This  one  was  chocolate.  His  pinkish  tinted  hair  bobbed  up  and  down  as  he 
shook  the  container.  Petey  remarked,  "He's  a  strange  fella.  He  frowns 
at  a  heavenly  blue  sky.  He  never  says  a  word  to  the  other  boys.  He  doesn't 
like  my  maple  walnut  butterscotch  sundaes  with  whipped  cream  and  cocoa- 
nut."  ' 

At  this,  the  girl  sitting  on  the  stool  winced,  then  stroked  a  stray  curl. 

"Really,  Petey,  this  a  remarkable  new  town.  Wakeland  wasn't  like 
this.  All  the  high  school  boys  there  made  plenty  of  noise.  And  they 
adored  the  kind  of  goo  you  put  out." 

Petey  beamed  a  little  and  straightened  his  orange  bow  tie. 

"But  tell  me,"  Beverly  continued,  "Why  is  this  boy  so  indifferent? 
He's  wasting  so  much.  The  coach  says  he's  excellent  football  material 
and  the  grand  marks  he  gets  in  algebra  should  win  the  cheery  world  his  way." 

An  elderly  gentleman  entered  the  shop  and  seated  himself  with  great 
effort.  Petey  took  his  order  flippantly,  still  devoting  his  entire  interest  to 
the  subject  of  Bill  Churchill. 

"He  doesn't  want  anything  that  he  has  to  smile  for,"  Petey  said  em- 
phatically, with  his  jaw  thrust  out  like  a  jutting  boulder,  "and  what's  more, 
he  won't  join  any  clubs  or  teams  or  sewing  circles  or  anything.  Well,  speak- 
ing of  angels,  here  he  is  now." 

Bill  Churchill,  wearing  his  usual  black  sweater,  entered  the  drug 
store  opposite  the  high  school.  He  sat  beside  the  old  man  on  Beverly's 
right,  the  one  who  was  now  dunking  a  sugar  doughnut.  And  Bill  ordered 
a  plain  gingerale. 

"joining  the  team?"  Petey  asked  as  he  spilled  hot  fudge  over  the 
marshmallow  dripping  into  the  tray,  and  slid  it  down  the  counter  to  a  fresh- 
man with  a  purple  shirt. 
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"No." 

"You're  making  a  big  mistake.     The  High  could  use  your  shoulders." 

"Thank  you,  I'm  not  interested.  And  I'm  not  interested  in  entering 
any  contest  you  want  to  sell  me.     Can  you  hurry  up  my  drink,  please?" 

Beverly  turned  cold  grey  eyes  upon  the  Churchill  fellow.  "You're  a 
fool,"  she  said. 

He  was  not  a  little  shocked.  And  annoyed.  He  had  never  seen  this 
frank  girl  dressed  in  green  before.  She  was  an  utter  stranger.  He  looked 
around  the  old  man's  soggy  doughnut  and  said  with  a  stony  challenge, 
"Am  I  now!" 

And  she  nooded  right  back.  The  old  man  left  and  his  exit  made  a 
chasm  for  an  icy  stare  between  the  two. 

"You're  foolish,"  Beverly  continued,  "because  you're  afraid  to  live 
a  normal,  natural  life.  But  you'll  lose  out  because  life  is  decidedly  worth 
living.  Right  now  you're  fenced  in  with  stuffy  geometric  problems  and 
plain  gingerale  and  a  black  sweater.  You  don't  know  the  companionship 
youth  can  get  from  a  laugh  or  a  sticky  fudge  sundae  or  an  orange  necktie 
like  Petey's.  You  don't  know  the  glory  of  fame  on  a  sport  field.  And  you 
don't  want  to.  Can  you  shag?  I'll  bet  you  can't.  I'll  bet  you  wouldn't 
even — oh,   wouldn't  dunk  a   doughnut." 

Beverly  rose  in  disgust.  She  paid  for  her  frappe  and  bade  Petey  fare- 
well.   Then  she  disappeared  as  a  sunbeam  in  the  mist. 

As  for  Bill  Churchill,  he  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  sipped  gingerale 
and  watched  it  flow  up  through  the  straw.  It  gurgled  noisily  when  he 
reached  the  bottom. 

There  passed  a  week  of  scholastic  activity  for  the  highschoolers  and 
their  community.  Petey  jogged  up  sodas  daily  for  noisy  boys  and  girls  in  re- 
versible top  coats. 

Then  one  day  came  the  shock.  Before  his  very  eyes  Petey  saw  Bill 
Churchill  passing  the  store,  strolling  amiably  with  Beverly.  It  struck  him 
like  a  fusilade  as  he  reflected  upon  their  first  meeting. 

For  Bill  had  become  Beverly's  companion.  And  on  a  fair  Friday  he  en- 
tered Petey's  shop  alone  and  smiling.     His  necktie  was  purple. 

Petey  gulped  when  Bill  asked  for  a  raspberry  banana  sundae  with 
lemon  foam  and  peanuts  on  extra.  And  Bill  ate  it  dreamily  with  a  touch  of 
creamy  stuff  spilled  on  his   nose. 

Before  he  left,  Bill  said,  "You  might  find  me  on  the  field  this  season, 
at  that,  Petey.     Charge  the  sundae,  pal." 

And  as  Bill  went  out  Petey  could  hear  him  whistling.  It  was  a  song 
about — oh,  spring.     Yes,  that's  what  it  was. 
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ARMISTICE  PAEAN 

In  the  states 

As  we  stand 
Sad  our  breasts, 
And  the  band 
Silent  rests, 
Sweet,  alone, 
O'er  the  graves 
Taps  are  blown 
For  our  braves. 

Heaven's  gates 

Open  wide, 
And  we  see 
Hosts  inside, 
Reverently 
Holding  high 
Shields  embossed, 
Whereon  lie 
Comrades  lost. 


Roy  Hutchins,  '39 


ra 
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AN  ARCHITECT  SPEAKS 

An  Interview  by  Joan  Richards, '39 

In  which  Carroll  Coletti  discloses  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 

new  library  addition. 

HEN  Carroll  Coletti,  Q.  H.  S.  '23,  was  being  questioned  in 
regard  to  the  plans  for  the  new  library  for  which  he  and  his 
brother  Paul  are  the  architects,  he  laughingly  declared  he 
felt  as  though  he  were  in  school  again  taking  a  test.  We 
feel  sure,  however,  that  when  it  comes  to  questions  on  arch- 
itecture he  need  have  no  qualms  about  receiving  top  rank. 

A  graduate  of  Yale,  Mr.  Coletti  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  In 
1931  he  received  the  Inter-collegiate  Collaborative  Prize  in  competition  with 
students  from  all  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  in  1932 
he  won  the  Rotch  Traveling  Scholarship,  a  competitive  scholarship  open 
to  students  of  architecture  with  college  degrees.  Besides  being  an  arch- 
itect he  is  an  artist  of  note,  having  recently  exhibited  his  paintings  at  the 
Grace  Home  Galleries  in  Boston  along  with  Jose  Clemente  Orezco,  the 
famous  Mexican  artist  who  painted  the  renowned  Dartmouth  murals. 

In  regard  to  the  trials  of  designing  a  public  building,  Mr.  Coletti  stated, 
"It's  as  Hindenburg  said,  'They  never  give  enough  money'."  There  is 
also  a  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  an  architect  is,  and  people  haven't 
enough  artistic  appreciation.  Most  people  see  a  lovely  building  which  may 
have  been  built  for  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  expect  to  get 
an  exact  copy  for  fifty  thousand. 

The  present  library  is  now  greatly  outmoded.  It  was  meant  more  as 
a  storage  place  for  books;  therefore,  the  small  windows  do  not  give  enough 
light,  and  the  library  rooms  and  stacks  are  overcrowded. 

The  new  library  will  be  completed  in  about  ten  months,  perhaps  by 
next  September.  The  labor  used,  as  you  have  probably  noticed,  is  that 
of  the  P.  W.  A.,  which  Mr.  Coletti  hastened  to  assure  me  is  skilled  labor. 
The  stone  comes  from  Easton,  where  the  stone  of  the  present  library  was  ob- 
tained. When  I  asked  if  a  great  deal  of  research  had  been  required  to 
continue  the  same  style  of  architecture  in  the  new  building,  he  replied  that 
it  was  about  the  easiest  task  of  all,  and  that  although  he  would  much  rather 
have  created  a  new  style,  he  realized  that  modern  design  would  not  harmon- 
ize with  the  beautiful,  ornamental  design  of  the  old  library,  one  of  H.  H. 
Richardson's  famous  "small  works." 

The  present  library  is  in  the  center  of  the  square  in  a  lovely  spot,  with 
its  large  green  lawn.  The  new  addition  must  not  only  be  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  square,  but  as  a  building  should  be  provided  with  unob- 
structed views  from  all  possible  directions.  Its  location  was  achieved  by 
a  simple  process  of  elimination.  As  it  was  undesirable  to  place  it  in  the 
"backyard",  or  to  cause  obstructions  of  view  for  the  other  buildings,  the 
present"L"  grouping  was  used.     This  will  create  an  "inner  court"  to  which 
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still  another  addition  can  be  added  at  the  left  side  to  make  a  "U"  construct- 
ion in  the  future. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  a  story-and-a-half  high,  as  is  the  present 
one.  There  will  be  a  ground  floor  and  a  first  floor.  Then — an  amazing 
feature — if  the  money  is  possible,  there  is  to  be  a  second  story,  which  will  be 
a  music  department.  Sheet  music  and  phonographic  records  may  be  taken 
out,  which  will  range  in  type  from  Benny  Goodman  to  whole  collections 
of  symphonies.  There  will  be  sound-proof  rooms  equipped  with  phono- 
graphs so  that  one  can  listen  to  his  favorite  records  without  disturbing  any- 
one else.  In  Dorchester,  where  this  has  been  tried,  out  of  about  one  hun- 
dred records  not  one  has  been  returned  scratched  or  broken. 

Indirect  lighting  effects  are  planned,  the  rooms  will  be  large  and  light, 
and  the  entire  new  addition  is  to  be  air-conditioned.  I  prophesy  that  the 
new  library  will  be  an  overwhelming  success! 

An  art  gallery  and  exhibition  room  will  have  a  private  entrance  on  the 
right  side,  opposite  the  adults'  entrance.  This  room  can  be  converted  into 
a  lecture  hall. 

The  corridor,  leading  from  the  first  floor  of  the  old  library  near  the 
fireplace,  will  probably  be  used  largely  by  the  library  staff  in  carrying 
books  from  one  building  to  another.  Its  exterior  will  have,  at  intervals, 
beautiful   sculptured  columns,   and  small   windows  will  admit  light. 

There  is  to  be  a  children's  section  and  an  adults'  section,  each  with  a 
separate  entrance,  so  that  one  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  other.  The 
children's  entrance  will  be  at  the  end  facing  Washington  Street,  the  adults' 
on  the  side  facing  Coddington  Street  and  the  inner  court  that  will  be  formed. 

Mr.  Coletti  gave  this  parting  advice  to  all  students,  especially  those 
interested  in  art:  "To  an  artistic  temperament,  one  of  the  most  important 
attributes  is  a  marvelous  command  of  English.  Next  to  his  technical  re- 
quirements, the  first  thing  I  judge  an  architect  by  is  his  English.  It  is 
even  more  important  than  mathematics.  In  a  plan,  you  must  be  able  to 
say  the  exact  word  that  you  mean  in  the  smallest  space.  The  construction 
placed  upon  one  word  may  change  an  entire  meaning." 

We  shall  all  watch  with  great  interest,  the  progress  of  the  new  library 
and  also  follow  with  pleasure  the  fame  of  its  architect,  Carroll  Coletti,  an 
alumnus  of  Quincy  High  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud. 
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"LISTEN!  THE  WIND" 

by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 

NNE  Morrow  Lindbergh  is  a  well-known  name  in  America. 
We  know  her  as  wife  and  mother,  as  flyer  and  as  author  of 
"North  to  the  Orient." 

In  1933,  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  his  wife  made  a  survey 
flight  of  North  Atlantic  air  routes,  starting  in  July  from  Flush- 
ing Bay,  Long  Island,  flying  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Shetland 
Islands,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  then  on  through  the  Continent,  finally 
landing  on  the  Cape  Verde   Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

"Listen!  the  Wind"  is  the  story  of  the  trip  coming  back  across  the 
Atlantic,  from  Africa  to  South  America. 

It  was  in  December,  but  a  strange,  tropical  December.  In  tiny  Porta 
Praia,  from  which  the  Lindberghs  were  to  take  off,  life  droned  on.  The  sun 
was  pitiless.  There  was  only  the  awful,  heavy  heat,  day  after  day,  and  the 
dust  that  choked  lungs  and  throat. 

In  this  simple  story  there  are  no  hairbreadth  escapes,  no  dangerous 
landings,  scarcely  any  plot.  But  one  thing  runs  through  the  entire  book — the 
treachery  of  the  wind.  All  the  scientific  preparations  were  in  vain  when  the 
wind  deserted  them  at  Bathurst.  Then  began  the  tedious  task  of  unloading 
the  plane  to  save  a  few  precious  ounces.  Even  the  needles  and  thread  were 
weighed  during  this  process.  There  were  four  heartbreaking  attempts  to 
take  off  on  a  sea  as  smooth  as  glass,  before  the  fickle  wind  suddenly  favored 
them  again.     Then  the  long  stretch  across  the  Atlantic  started. 

Sixteen  hours  of  steady  flying!  Flying  into  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
with  only  the  moon  and  stars  as  companions.  Below,  the  mysterious,  shiny 
blackness  of  the  ocean,  once  the  friendly  lights  of  a  steamer.  And  the  wind 
was  at  first  a  melancholy,  howling  wind  and  then,  as  dawn  broke,  a  strong 
wind  that  carried  them  triumphantly  home. 

There  are  very  few  characters  in  this  book  and  most  of  them  the  Lind- 
berghs never  saw  again,  but  from  the  few  short  days  in  which  she  knew 
them,  Mrs.  Lindbergh  has  drawn  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  lonely,  tired 
men,  from  whom  the  tropic  heat  has  taken  every  ounce  of  ambition.  They 
seem  to  be  always  waiting — waiting  for  something  that  never  happens. 
Weary  and  discouraged,  they  go  on  existing  merely  because  it  is  a  habit. 
The  women  are  fathomless,  never  giving  signs  of  any  emotion,  dismissing 
everything  with  a  discouraged  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

All  the  drama  in  "Listen!  the  Wind"  lies  in  the  way  it  is  written.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  that  quality  in  a  review.  We  drift  along  with  the 
author,  we  feel  and  think  with  her.  The  spirit  of  the  tropics  seems  to  reach 
out  to  us  and  we  can  really  feel  that  intense  heat  and  the  weariness.  There's 
such  a  rhythm  and  quietness,  a  sense  of  the  vastness  of  ocean  and  sky,  that 
we  can  read  and  re-read  every  paragraph,  each  time  understanding  more  of 
the    beauty   of    it. 

Most  of  us  will  never  be  able  to  live  these  experiences  ourselves,  but 
through  books  like  this  we  may  share  for  a  short  while  the  thrills  of  strange 
lands  and  all  the  excitements  of  flying.  Evelyn  Gallagher,  '39 
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T'S    about    time   that   someone    wrote    the    unwritten    law,    so 
we  could  all  take  a  look  at  it.     This  particular  law  is  the  one 
which   decrees   silence   when   a    teacher   is  trying   to   find   out 
■  who  threw  that  spit  ball.      It   is  a   rule   more   rigid   than   any 
J^Qjfcfc    ever    established    by    a    school    principal.       Like    the    sword    of 
^  Damocles,    it  hangs  over  our  heads.      There  can   be   no  doubt 

about  its  presence — as  to  its  justice.  .  .  ? 

To  see  how  the  injunction  for  silence  is  carried  out  we  might  take  as 
an  example  an  occurence  which  startled  the  auditorium  a  few  weeks  ago. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  before  any  teacher  had  appeared,  a  clever 
lad  shot  off  a  two-inch  salute.  As  he  scrambled  to  his  seat  a  teacher  hurried 
down  the  aisle  and  nabbed  the  two  boys  sitting  directly  in  front  of  him,  who 
were  then  hustled  into  Mr.  Wilson's  office.  In  a  short  while  Mr.  Collins 
arrived.  He  examined  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  then  hit  upon  the  real 
culprit  to  question  on  the  subject.  The  boy  stoutly  denied  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  affair,  maintaining  that  he  wasn't  even  in  the  hall  at 
the  time.  He  was  acquitted  tor  lack  of  evidence.  No  other  witness  was 
quizzed;  this  was  just  as  well,  for  the  only  answer  obtained  would  have 
been,  "I  couldn't  say,"  which  is  as  safe  and  non-committal  a  reply  as  you 
could  wish  for  and  is  usually  employed  to  avoid  unpleasant  issues.  The 
two  boys  blamed  for  the  misdeed  were  friends  of  the  guilty  person,  yet 
he  made  no  effort  to  help  them  out  of  what  might  have  been  a  serious  pre- 
dicament. Each  of  the  two  innocents  denied  any  connection  with  the  affair, 
nor — and  this  is  important — did  they  have  the  slightest  idea  who  might 
be  responsible.  Since  nothing  could  be  proved,  both  were  released  with 
a  warning,  as  was  only  just.  Probably  even  the  threat  of  suspension  would 
not  have  opened  the  mouths  of  that  pair,  although  the  third  party  might  well 
have  suffered  other  unpleasant  consequences   in  such  case. 

Too,  much  goes  on  that  our  unlightened  teachers  call  "cheating."  Now 
what  could  be  wrong  about  lending  one's  homework  to  a  friend?  What 
could  be  wrong  about  borrowing?  The  advantage  in  this  sort  of  thing  lies  all 
with  the  borrower;  he  has  little  to  lose  if  he  is  caught.  Many  harsh  words 
and  phrases  are  applied  to  the  low-life  who  keeps  his  work  to  himself,  but 
no  one  ever  berates  the  worm  who  does  the  borrowing.  "Neither  a  bor- 
rower nor  a  lender  be."     Try  to  follow  that  worthy  maxim. 

An  English  teacher  recently  received  two  themes  which  were  almost 
exactly  the  same,  word  for  word.  Each  of  the  two  suspects  elaborated  on 
the  astonishing  theory  of  coincidence.  Both  had  to  do  an  extra  assignment, 
in  addition  to  receiving  zeros  in  the  work  which  one  of  them  had  already 
done.     Perhaps  that  will  give  you  an  idea  about  the  exchange  of  papers. 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  "honor  system"  which  is  said  to 
work  well  in  many  places  where  it  has  been  tried.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  depends  on  the  degree  of  conscientiousness  with  which  it 
is  carried  out.      Under  this  system,   the  one  who  conceals  an  offense   is 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

September 

7  Hello,  Sophs! 

8  Glad  to  see  us,  teachers? 
10-11     Two  days  off.     Saturday 

and  Sunday. 

21  Whee!     The  hurricane! 

24     Off  with   a   bang!     Quincy 

18,  Braintree  6. 

October 

1  Quincy  High,  Rah!  Rah! 
Quincy  13,  Brookline  0. 

8  Darn  it!  Chelsea  7,  Quincy 
6. 

10  Did  you  get  one?  (A  defi- 
ciency, of  course.) 

12     In  1492  Columbus   .    .   . 

15  Whoopee!  Quincy  25,  Attle- 
boro  6. 

18  Juniors  and  Seniors  hear  Mr. 
Slutz. 

22  Yeh  man!  Quincy  19,  New- 
ton 12. 

29  Anyway,  they  didn't  win. 
Quincy  0,  Weymouth  0. 

November 

5  Trucking  on  down  to  vic- 
tory! Quincy  13,  New  Bed- 
ford 7. 

7  We  mourn  Miss  Baker's  un- 
timely death. 

9  Parents'  Night. 

10  Armistice  Assembly. 

11  Armistice  Day. 

11  Oh  well!  It  couldn't  last  for- 
ever. Lawrence,  Long  Island 
13,  Quincy  0. 

15  Bane  of  our  existence — re- 
port cards! 

18  Jitterbugs  jam  at  the  Var- 
sity Dance. 

23  North  Rally.  (Miracle — the 
roof  is  still  on.) 

23  Thanksgiving  holiday  begins 
at  noon. 

24  Everybody  happy?     Quincy 

19,  North  Quincy  0. 
24     Have  enough  turkey? 

December 

1  Basketball  and  hockey  sea- 
son opens. 

19  Deficiencies  again. 

21     Annual  Christmas  program. 

23  Santa's  Gift  to  tired  Q.  H. 
Students  —  Christmas  vaca- 
tion begins. 


HURRICANE  SWEEPS 
NEW   ENGLAND 

September  21,  1938,  is  a  date 
that  will  linger  in  the  minds  of 
New  Englanders  long  after  other 
memories  have  faded,  for  it  marks 
the  day  of  the  Great  New  England 
Hurricane. 

A  ninety-mile-an-hour  gale  lash- 
ed the  eastern  seaboard,  leaving 
death  and  destruction  in  its  wake. 
Thousands  were  homeless  when 
their  dwellings  were  swept  away 
by  an  immense  tidal  wave  that 
carried  everything  before  it — pala- 
tial summer  residences  in  Newport, 
fishermen's  huts  on  the  Cape ;  there 
was  no  distinction.  On  every  hand 
were  turmoil,  destruction,  and  de- 
spair. Telephone  poles  were  snapped 
like  matchsticks,  enormous  trees 
uprooted,  roofs  blown  off,  trains 
derailed;  never  had  Nature  vented 
such  fury  on  an  unsuspecting  coun- 
tryside. An  eerie  yellow  light,  om- 
inous in  its  brightness,  flooded  the 
landscape  while  the  gale  raged  on 
with  maddened  intensity.  Night 
fell  and  along  the  coast  the  tide 
was  coming  in  rapidly  in  huge 
seething  waves  that  beat  relent- 
lessly on  the  shore.  Moorings  were 
broken,  crafts  of  every  description 
littered  the  water's  edge,  while  the 
sea  was  filled  with  moving  masses 
of  wreckage  that  presented  a  con- 
stant problem  to  vessels  attempt- 
ing to  make  port.  On  shore  al- 
most every  line  of  communication 
was  down.  There  were  no  lights, 
no  radio  programs,  no  telephones; 
roads  were  blocked  by  water  or 
falling  debris.  Here  and  there  could 
be  seen  the  pale  flicker  of  a  candle 
guttering  in  the  draft,  or  the  more 
steady  flame  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear, 
with  a  cloudless  blue  sky  and  a 
warm  gentle  breeze  lightly  caress- 
ing a  calm  sea.  Nature,  like  a 
fretful  child,  had  had  her  tantrum. 

FORMER   ALUMNI 

NOW  Q.   H.  TEACHERS 

We'll  give  you  one  guess  as  to 
how  many  of  our  teachers  are 
Quincy  High  alumni.  Nope,  way 
off.  There  are  exactly  fourteen. 
Surprising,  isn't  it?  They  are  the 
Misses  Burke,  Burns,  Carville, 
Cochrane,  Ferris,  Goudey,  Marr, 
Pope,  Reddv,  Thompson,  Tikkanen, 
and  the  Messrs.  Kidder,  LeCain, 
McLean,  O'Brien,  and  Sullivan. 


Q.   H.  STUDENTS 
ENJOY  VARSITY   DANCE 

Quincy  High  jitterbugs  jammed 
and  jived  to  their  hearts'  content 
on  November  the  eighteenth.  This 
gala  occasion  was,  of  course,  the 
Varsity  Dance,  annually  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Council.  Jack  Wag- 
ner and  his  orchestra  provided  the 
music,  which  kept  most  of  the 
swingsters  busy  throughout  the 
evening.  The  cheerleaders  gath- 
ered all  the  dancers  in  a  circle,  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  ear-split- 
ting, enthusiastic  cheers  that  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  heard  in 
Quincy  Square.  Another  marked 
success  for  the  Student  Council! 

PARENTS'  NIGHT  OBSERVED 

Another  of  our  successful  Pa- 
rents' Nights  was  observed  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November 
ninth.  Parents  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  teachers 
from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  A  pro- 
gram was  then  given  in  the  audi- 
torium. Mr.  Collins  welcomed  the 
parents  and  then  introduced  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  a  counselor.  Richard  Sey- 
mour and  Evelyn  Gallagher  then 
gave  their  book  reviews. 

After  the  orchestra  had  rendered 
a  few  selections,  Charles  Hen- 
derson, of  the  senior  class,  sang 
"Mother  of  Mine"  and  "Hills  of 
Home."  Moving  pictures  dealing 
with  agricultural  chemistry  were 
also  shown. 

The  enthusiastic  response  of  the 
parents  assures  us  that  "Open 
House"  will  continue  to  be  held  at 
Quincy  High. 

FANCY  THAT! 

After  a  tremendous  amount  of 
research,  this  department  has 
found  that  there  are  eight  sets  of 
twins  in  this  honored  institution  of 
learning.  They  are  Clifford  and 
Kenneth  Burchsted,  Richard  and 
Dorothy  Fallows,  Joseph  and  Jo- 
sephine Hajjar,  Joseph  and  Wil- 
liam La  Favre,  Ruby  and  Russell 
Anfinson,  Edwin  and  Wilfred  St. 
Martin,  Paul  and  Penti  Siitonen, 
and  Jessie  and  Robert  Kettlety. 

Any  fame  that  these  twins 
achieve  from  now  on  is  due  entirely 
to  this  department,  so  they  can 
thank  it  in  advance. 

Notice:  If  any  twins  have  been 
left  out  of  this  list,  complain  at 
once,  and  we  shall  rectify  the  error 
by  issuing  a  special  bulletin. 
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Weather  —  OR  NOT 


MR.  SLUTZ  SPEAKS  ON 

VOCATIONS   AND 

PERSONALITY 

On  October  eighteenth  we  had  an 
extremely  interesting  speaker,  Mr. 
Slutz,  who  was  introduced  to  us 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
Mr.  Muir.  Mrs.  Slutz  spoke  on 
vocations  and  personality,  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  all  high 
school  students.  His  first  topic 
dealt  with  the  selection  of  a  voca- 
tion, which  he  believed  could  be 
determined  by  taking  vocational 
placement  tests  and  by  asking  the 
advice  of  associates.  Mr.  Slutz 
listed  the  nine  kinds  of  work  in  the 
world,  namely:  agriculture,  man- 
ufacturing, research,  finance,  ac- 
counting, transportation,  salesman- 
ship, fine  arts,  and  human  relation- 
ships. We  should  try  out  the  dif- 
ferent vocations  that  appeal  to  us 
and  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ones, 
for  revolutionary  things  are  being 
done  in  housing,  personal  service, 
and  agricultural  chemistry.  In 
addition  to  deciding  on  a  vocation, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  our 
particular  type  of  skill,  whether  it 
be  physical,  informative,  executive, 
coordinative,  or  creative,  and  then 
find  the  crossroads  of  our  skill  and 
vocation.  It  is  not  wise  to  worry 
about  finding  the  right  line  of  work, 
but  rather  to  maintain  a  hopeful 
outlook.  The  only  way  to  succeed 
in  a  vocation  is  to  put  everything 
you  have  into  it,  and  to  develop  the 
kind  of  personality  the  work  re- 
quires. "Personality",  says  Mr. 
Slutz,  "is  the  organization  of  one's 
habits  and  skills  so  that  one  wins 
people  to  his  profit  and  delight." 
He  advised  mixing  with  people  by 
joining  school  groups  and  being  a 
participator  rather  than  a  specta- 
tor in  order  to  develop  personality 
and  character.  All  these  valuable 
bits  of  information  were  eagerly 
absorbed.  We  had  expected  to  be 
bored,  but  we  were  fascinated,  for 
Mr.  Slutz  spoke  to  us  humanly  in 
terms  we  understood;  he  joked, 
but  underneath  his  friendly  genial- 
ity we  knew  lay  a  heart-felt  hope 
that  his  talk  might  help  us  in  se- 
lecting the  vocation  for  which  we 
are  best  suited. 


BOOK  REVIEW  PROJECT 

CARRIED  OUT 


MANY  ACTIVITIES  KEEP 

ORCHESTRA   AND 

BAND   BUSY 

This  fall,  the  High  School  or- 
chestra faced  a  serious  loss  from 
June  graduation,  but  the  addition 
of  twenty  new  members,  largely 
from  the  Sophomore  class,  has 
again  brought  the  number  up  to 
the  usual  balance  and  a  successful 
year  is  anticipated.  Already,  the 
entire  group  has  aided  in  the  Open 
House  program,  a  string  trio  has 
played  at  the  Nathaniel  S.  Hunt- 
ing Parents'  night  and  at  a  tea 
given  at  our  High  School  by  the 
faculty.  Selected  members  from 
the  string  sections  of  both  High 
Schools  are  preparing  a  program 
to  be  given  at  the  Secondary  School 
Masters  Club  in  Boston  in  Decem- 
ber. An  all-Quincy  High  School 
Orchestra  has  been  asked  to  play 
at  the  Eastern  Music  Educators' 
Conference  in  March — rehearsals 
for  which  are  already  in  swing. 

As  usual,  the  band  has  had  a 
busy  fall.  After  being  nearly  blown 
off  the  field  at  the  rehearsal  the 
day  of  the  hurricane,  the  two  com- 
bined High  School  bands  provided 
the  music  at  the  dedication  of  our 
fine  new  municipal  stadium.  Ar- 
mistice Day  saw  the  band  in  full 
force  in  the  Quincy  parade  and  the 
fall  outdoor  season  closed  with  the 
Quincy-North  game. 

GIRLS    CLUB    MEMBERS 
ATTEND  SPLASH   PARTY 

Were  you  by  any  chance  near  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Friday  afternoon, 
November  18?  If  you  were,  you 
probably  heard  shouts  of  merri- 
ment issuing  forth.  The  reason? 
The  Girls'  Club  members  were  en- 
joying the  Splash  Party,  which 
they  had  been  anticipating  for 
weeks. 

Swimming,  bowling,  ping-pong, 
and  pool  were  only  a  few  sports 
offered  to  the  girls.  Due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hardy,  head  of  the 
"Hi-Y",  moving  pictures  were  also 
provided. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  gala 
events  planned  by  the  Girls'  Club. 
Many  more  enjoyable  ones  are  in 
the  offing. 


One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  work  carried  on  in  the  English 
classes  last  term  was  the  Book  Re- 
view Project,  a  joint  undertaking 
of  the  New  England  Association  of 
School  Librarians  and  the  English 
Departments  of  four  high  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  We  in- 
vited three  members  of  the  Book 
Review  class  of  the  Quincy  Wo- 
men's Club  to  the  school  library  to 
help  prepare  us  for  our  project. 
Fifty  pupils  recommended  by  their 
English  teachers  were  present  at 
this  meeting.  The  students  were 
later  given  the  privilege  of  going 
to  the  Book  Shop  in  Boston  in  small 
groups  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher,  where  they  were  given  free 
range  in  order  to  make  their  own 
choices  of  books  for  review.  They 
were  handicapped  by  the  necessity 
of  choosing  and  working  rapidly. 
Were  it  not  for  this  handicap,  the 
program  booklets  that  were  given 
out  might  have  been  more  inclu- 
sive. The  reviews  were  presented 
and  voted  upon  in  several  English 
classes.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  elimination.  The 
second  step  was  the  presentation  in 
the  library,  but  the  third  and  most 
difficult  sten  was  the  reduction  of 
candidates  from  eight  to  five.  In 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Boston  Program,  John  McLean, 
Evelyn  Gallagher,  Roy  Hutchins, 
Richard  Seymour,  and  Betty  Wylie 
were  finally  selected. 

The  work  met  with  such  favor 
and  praise  that  we  were  asked  to 
present  our  program  at  North 
Quincy  High  School,  at  Braintree 
High  School,  and  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  the  Quincy  Senior  and 
Junior  Women's  Clubs.  In  each 
case,  however,  different  sets  of  re- 
viewers assisted  in  the  programs. 
Although  the  project  has  meant 
hard  work,  it  has  been  enjoyed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike. 


equally  liable  with  the  offender.  He  has  the  same  standing  as  a  criminal 
accomplice  in  the  law.  This  plan  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  old  "speak 
not"  system. 

"Mind  your  own  business" — Strange,   isn't  it,   that  we  have  no  em- 
broidered mottoes  bearing  those  words?     If  only  everyone  would  heed  them! 

As  Benjamin  Franklin  might  have  said  if  he'd  thought  of  it,  "Proclaim 
not  all  thou  knowest — except  to  save  thine  own  neck." 

Arthur  Granville,  '39 

The  Sad  Case  of   The  Deductive  Dad 


NE  cold  winter  evening  when  I  was  thirteen,  I  decided  to  con- 
duct an  experiment  which  had  been  long  considered  but  not 
executed  since  conditions  had  heretofore  been  unfavorable. 
This,  however,  was  a  most  opportune  time  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  was  out  for  the  evening.  As  my  experiment  required 
privacy,   I   returned  to  my  room,  closed  the  door  and  proceeded. 

The   materials   had    reposed   for  three   years   at  the   bottom   of   my   bureau 

drawer,  relics  of  a  visit  with  my  bachelor  uncle. 

When  my  parents  returned  home,  they  were  shocked  to  find  me  in  a 
most  pitiable  condition.  My  eyes  were  glassy  and  my  cheeks  pale.  My 
mouth  was  alternately  wet  and  dry;  now  arid  as  the  Gobi  Desert,  now 
watered  by  gushing  springs.  My  stomach  shifted  precipitately  from  one 
position  to  another.     My  head  whirled. 

Horrified,  my  mother  rushed  to  the  phone,  called  the  doctor,  and 
hastened  to  prepare  something  to  alleviate  my  condition.  My  father  only 
added  to  my  misery,  however,  when  he  said  kindly,  "What's  the  matter, 
son?     What  made  you  ill?" 

My  illness  doubled  in  its  intensity.     I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 
"Ohh-h-!     It,  -it,  -er,  it  must  have  been  something  I  ate.     That's  it, 
something  I  ate."     I  grabbed  at  the  excuse  desperately. 

My  father  paced  up  and  down  thoughtfully,  disturbed  by  the  horrible 
groans  I  emitted.  He  wandered  to  my  study  desk.  In  spite  of  my  agony 
I  glanced  suspiciously  over  to  the  scene  of  my  experiment.  My  illness  re- 
sumed immediately,  however,  when  he  turned  and  slowly  recrossed  the 
room.  He  stood  before  me  musing  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
tracted from  his  breast  pocket  a  brown  object.  "Have  a  cigar,  son?"  he 
asked  quietly. 

At  the  sight  of  that  thoroughly  loathsome  object,  the  inner  man  re- 
volted. I  clapped  my  hand  over  my  mouth  and  repaired  hastily  to  the 
bathroom,  where  my  aching  head  was  relieved  of  its  load  and  my  turbulent 
stomach  found  peace. 

Soon,  however,  another  portion  of  my  anatomy  met  with  disaster  and 
for  the  next  few  days  I  enjoyed  my  meals — off  the  mantle. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  dropped  those  ashes. 

David  Ryan,  '39 
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StNIOK  HIGH  SCHOOL  LlB„„rt> 
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Among  the  freshmen  at  Radcliffe  College  this  year  are  Lorraine  Cove, 
Margaret  Syme,  and  Frances  Kramer,  of  '38. 

Distinguishing  himself  in  many  ways  is  Kenneth  McDonald,  president 
of  the  class  of  '35,  who  is  a  senior  at  Dartmouth.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
Paleopotus  Honorary  Society,  President  of  the  Outing  Club,  Chairman  of 
Winter  Sports,  and  a  member  of  SAE  Fraternity. 

Ruth  Carlisle,  Dorothy  Coffman,  Vera  Gronvall,  Margaret  Hagerty, 
Isabel  Hajjar,  Raakel  Hamalainen,  Clara  Kapsis,  Gertrude  Kapsis,  Elizabeth 
Pickett,  Priscilla  Pinel,  Louise  Quintiliani,  Lillian  Russell,  and  Rita  Scanlon, 
all  of  '38,  are  freshmen  at  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College. 

At  Framingham  Teachers  College  may  be  found  Edna  McConaghy,  and 
Pauline   Kallis,    '38. 

Recipient  of  the  Quincy  High  School  scholarship,  Barbara  Merrill,  Vice- 
President  of  '38,  is  a  student  at  Vassar  College  where  she  is  a  member 
of  the  College  orchestra. 

Nearer  home  we  have  James  Whelan,  '37,  at  Holy  Cross,  Richard  Sager, 
'38,  Northeastern,  and  John  Dialogue,  '38,  attending  Wentworth   Institute. 

The  University  of  Maine  numbers  among  its  members  Paul  Knaut, 
Gerald  Kimball,  and  Robert  Kirkland  of  '36,  and  Clinton  Bardo,  '37. 

Bruce  Marshall,   '36,   is  a  junior  at  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 

Irene  MacCauley,  '38,  is  studying  Social  Science  work  at  Shauffler 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ship  ahoy!  Lester  Sprague,  Atwell  Collins,  and  Walter  Foster,  '38,  and 
Donald  Allen,  '37,  are  members  of  the  crew  of  the  United  States  Nautical 
Training  Ship,  Nantucket.  They  have  just  returned  from  the  South  Seas, 
which  was  the  route  chosen  for  this  year's  cruise. 

The  nursing  profession,  ever  popular,  has  called  Pauline  Wheble,  class 
secretary,  '34  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Boston;  Catherine  Doherty,  '36, 
to  the  Quincy  City  Hospital;  and  Katherine  Curry,  '36,  to  the  Carney  Hos- 
pital. 

Leon  White  is  taking  the  medical  course  at  Tufts  College,  Medford. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  orchestra  comes  the  announcement  that 
Robert  Harper,  who  was  first  trombone  in  his  high  school  days  at  Quincy, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  the   Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Louis  N.  Barone  of  F'33,  is  taking  a  six-months  educational  course  at 

Robert  Dobbyn,  President  of  '38,  is  on  the  football  squad  at  Brown 
and  Nichols  School. 

Ruth  MacDougall,  '37,  is  employed  as  librarian  at  the  Quincy  City 
Hospital. 
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HOLIDAYS 

by  Conrad  Nobili,  M.  D.,  '24 

HEREVER  in  the  world  one  may  be,  he  always  looks  forward 
to  holidays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  often  so  consumes  his 
energies  in  the  fanfare  preceding  a  holiday  that  the  day 
either  finds  him  in  a  state  of  near  exhaustion  or  leaves  him 
with  a  sense  of  disappointment. 

Holidays,  in  addition  to  the  enjoyment  they  offer,  are 
very  interesting,  especially  if  one  notes  how  differently  the  same  holiday 
is  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  about  the  central  part  of  Italy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Appennine 
Range  which  divides  Italy  into  a  beautiful  country  on  the  one  side  and  a 
more  beautiful  country  on  the  other,  not  far  from  the  Adriatic,  proudly 
above  all   neighboring  towns,   rises   majestically  small   Smerillo. 

In  this  small  town,  where  reign  serenity  of  spirit  and  sincerity  of 
character,  the  simplicity  of  Christmas  is  like  a  poem. 

In  the  first  place,  although  Christmas  is  preceded  by  a  certain  anxiety, 
there  does  not  exist  that  hectic  and  frantic  bewilderment  that  accompanies 
the  task  of  Christmas  shopping  and  package  wrapping  which  we  have 
allowed  to  be  thrust  upon  us.  This  alone  makes  both  the  mind  and  the 
body  more  competent  to  enjoy  the  day  when  it  comes. 

The  festivities  were  ushered  in  the  night  before  starting  with  the  sup- 
per. Among  the  several  special  foods  which  are  traditional  for  this  particu- 
lar meal  there  is  the  eel.  Panettone,  a  heavy  nut  bread  containing  figs, 
raisins,  and  citron,  is  also  very  popular.  After  supper  one  began  what  the 
observer  calls  the  "rounds  of  the  punch".  These  were  nothing  but  the 
custom  on  Christmas  Eve  to  pay  short  visits  to  friends  and  relatives,  con- 
veying the  season's  greetings.  The  one  receiving  the  call  is  honored  and 
traditionally  offers  his  visitor  a  hot  fruit  punch  containing  a  small  amount 
of  a  liquor  or  cordial.  However,  if  one  chooses  to  have  many  friends,  after 
several  visits  he  finds  himself  acquiring  a  strange  facility  for  conveying 
his  Christmas  greetings. 

It  was  entertaining  to  watch  the  dark  forms  with  coat  collars  turned 
up  and  with  visibly  steaming  breath  moving  swiftly  about  in  the  dim  light 
offered  by  an  occasional  lamp,  hurrying  from  house  to  house  obviously  punch 
bound.  The  snow  later  began  to  fall  gently  and  its  coat  of  white  soon  be- 
came evident.  The  few  street  lights  now  seemed  slightly  veiled  by  the  as 
yet  slowly  falling,  frail,  fine  flakes.  It  seemed  to  make  the  stillness  be- 
tween audible  outbursts  of  hilarity  more  obvious  and  the  echoes  of  voices 
more  responsive. 

At  midnight  the  church  bells  of  all  neighboring  towns  summoned  the 
devout.  There  was  much  hustling  about,  and  the  cheery  voices  easily 
echoed  in  the  falling  snow  -  the  snow  of  Christmas  -  interrupted  the  calm 
of  night  announcing  the  holiday  spirit.     After  the  service  there  were  again 
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voices  which  died  quickly,  and  this  time  there  reigned  a  stillness  comparable 
only  to  deafness. 

Unlike  at  Easter  there  were  no  street  gatherings.  Few  peasants  came 
to  town  and  on  many  an  occasion  it  was  of  course  impossible  because  of 
the  snow.  Festivities  the  next  day  were  confined  to  eating,  drinking,  vis- 
iting, card  playing,  and  church. 

In  this  community  of  barely  twenty  houses  grouped  very  closely  to- 
gether, one  could  see  no  shop  windows  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  there  were  none.  Gift  giving  is  not  customary.  Christmas  trees  as 
we  have  them  are  unknown,  but  in  some  of  the  towns  and  all  of  the  cities 
may  be  seen  presepi*  on  display  in  windows,  churches,  and  homes.  Santa 
Claus  never  comes,  but  the  children  receive  their  toys  from  XheBefana, 
an  old  witch  who  comes  down  the  chimney  to  fill  the  stockings  on  January 
sixth,  Epiphany.  However,  in  the  very  northern  part  of  Italy,  St.  Nicholas 
holds  sway. 

New  Year  in  such  a  hamlet  is  just  another  day.  Very  shortly  after 
the  evening  meal,  as  on  most  other  nights,  everyone  is  in  bed,  and  the  vil- 
lage is  simply  a  quiet  little  hilltop  illuminated  only  by  the  moon  and  the  stars 
reflecting  on  the  snow.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  order  to  have  money  every 
day  in  the  year  one  must  eat  grapes  on  New  Year's  morning.  What  quan- 
tities of  grapes  have  been  consumed! 

In  Rome,  although  a  little  less  glamorous,  New  Year  celebrations  ap- 
proach quite  closely  our  own.  However,  there  is  one  point  worth  noting. 
On  the  stroke  of  twelve,  windows  open  (not  all  to  be  sure)  and  old  pots, 
pans,  dishes,  in  fact,  anything  that  is  no  longer  wanted  is  thrown  out  of 
them.      I  should  judge  that  it  would  be  well  to  be  elsewhere  at  such  a  time. 

In  Bologna  for  about  a  week  preceding  the  New  Year  the  people  carry 
in  procession  presepi*  ,  the  old  man  of  their  creation  who  represents  the 
old  year.  On  New  Year's  Eve  at  twelve  they  burn  him  in  the  main  piazza 
amid  wild  rejoicing. 

What  traveler,  seasoned  or  unseasoned,  has  not  been  fascinated  by  the 
horribles  and  fantastic  floats  at  the  Carnival  of  Viareggio?  The  keynote  is 
gaiety  and  well  meaning  hilarity.  A  time  for  some  of  the  philosophies  of 
Omar  Khayyam! 

The  Carnival  of  Venice  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  dreamed-of 
thrill  of  a  fair  maiden  to  be  part  of  an  adventure  of  a  masked  Casanova  is 
gone.  We  cannot  question  that  it  must  have  been  enticing  during  the  fes- 
tivities to  have  escaped  with  one's  cavalier  in  a  gondola  gliding  gracefully 
down  the  lagoon  reflecting  the  enchanting  moon!  And  in  such  a  sur- 
rounding who  would  not  have  been  under  the  spell  of  a  Capulet  or  a  Mon- 
tague? 

Yet,  in  our  desire  to  see  and  enjoy  foreign  customs  and  traditions  let 
us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  however  interesting  a  festival  or  holiday 
in  a  far  away  land  might  be,  it  never  could  equal  in  simple  enjoyment  the 
most  minor  holiday  spent  in  one's  own  home! 

*  (Reproductions  of  the  manger  of  the  Christ  child.) 

*  Thirty-One 
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This  puzzle  resembles  a  crossword  puzzle  only  in  that  it  requires  the  filling  in  of 
letters  in  vertical  and  horizontal  squares.  In  the  diagram  one  complete  word  is  given. 
Building  from  this,  fill  in  the  diagram  using  the  words  listed  below. 


Adams 

Dumas 

Lafayette 

Raphael 

Ade 

Eastman 

Lavoisier 

Rembrandt 

Agassiz 

Eiffel 

Lee 

Rose 

Alexander 

Eliot 

Leibnitz 

Rubens 

Ames 

Fesch 

Napoleon 

Saul 

Attila 

Field 

Nero 

Schubert 

Bach 

Fitzgerald 

Newton 

Shakespeare 

Bacon 

Fox 

Nietzsche 

Titian 

Balboa 

Franklin 

Nye 

Usher 

Bizet 

Gates 

Ohm 

Washington 

Cabot 

Gay 

Paderewski 

Webster 

Carnegie 

Gillette 

Paul 

Zeno 

Cenci 

Hamilton 

Plato 

Zola 

Dante 

Ibsen 

Poe 

Zoroaster 

*  Thirty-Two 
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GIRLS'  SPORTS 

COUNCIL  FORMED — Under  the  clever  supervision  of  our  new  gym 
teacher,  Mrs.  Balch,  a  Girls'  Sports  Council  was  recently  formed.  Gwen 
Wilbur  was  elected  president  and  Marjorie  Goodwin,  secretary.  Solemn 
pledges  were  exacted  from  the  sport  heads  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 
their  duties.     Those  in  charge  of  programs  are  as  follows: 

MONDAY— Archery:     Betty  Carter,  Lois  Fisher 
— Sophomore  ping-pong:    Janet  Lyon 
TUESDAY  — Bowling:     Marion  Tyte,  jean  Muir 
WEDNESDAY  — Basketball:     Evelyn    Swanson,    Marjorie   Goodwin, 

Lillian  O'Brien,  Edna  Pagnani,  Jean  Muir 
— Junior-Senior  ping-pong:         Janet  Lyon 

FRIDAY  — Swimming:       Gwen  Wilbur,  Helen  Holden 

In  the  spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Effie  Cameron,  tennis  will  be 
added. 

SWIMMING 

Under  the  new  deal  in  sports  at  Quincy  High,  forty  five  girls  started 
the  swimming  season  at  the  "Y",  November  4.  Miss  Kambour  consented 
to  take  charge  with  the  student  assistance  of  Gwen  Wilbur  and  Helen  Hold- 
en.  Half-hour  periods  and  limited  numbers  made  for  enjoyment.  It  was 
very  fitting  that  the  President  of  the  Sports'  Council,  Gwen  Wilbur,  should 
be  the  first  in.  Swimming  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  sports 
up  to  date. 

BOWLING 

December  6  started  the  bowling  season  keeping  Miss  Tikkanen  and 
her  assistants,  Marion  Tyte  and  Jean  Muir  very  busy  with  old  and  new  girls 
alike.  Several  high  scorers  from  last  season  are  back  to  challenge  new- 
comers. This  year  the  girls  are  divided  into  teams  of  five,  keeping  individual 
scores  as  well  as  team  ones.  This  activity  will  be  in  full  swing  by  the  first 
of  January. 

BASKETBALL 

To  date  basketball  has  been  confined  to  playing  class  games,  learning 
new  rules,  and  practicing  shots.  Perhaps  later,  inter-scholastic  games  can 
be  arranged.  There  is  fine  sophomore  material  and  with  these  added  to 
last  year's  stars,  we  ought  to  go  places,  even  beat  North!  The  turn  outs  are 
so  good,  it  keeps  the  referees,  Jean  Muir,  Edna  Pagnani,  Lillian  O'Brien,  Eve- 
lyn Swanson  and  Marjorie  Goodwin  on  their  toes  every  minute. 

ARCHERY 

One  of  the  longest  archery  seasons  was  enjoyed  this  fall  due  to  the 
unusually  balmy  weather.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  James  J.  Car- 
ter, Health  Education  Director,  with  us  a  few  times  to  give  us  pointers. 
Betty  Carter,  Lois  Fisher  and  Marjorie  Goodwin,  also  helped  in  developing 
a  few  high  scorers.  They  were  P.  Kay,  R.  Wilson,  B.  Macdonald,  E.  Steele, 
E.  Hubbell,  J.  Lyon,  and  F.  Delaney.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carter, 
it  has  been  arranged  to  have  indoor  archery  during  the  whole  winter. 

*  Thirty-Four 


FALL  SPORTS  IN  REVIEW 

CROSS  COUNTRY 

Although  made  the  satellite  in  fall  sports  to  a  football  team  whose  ac- 
tions left  little  room  for  cross-country  team  press  releases,  the  Quincy  har- 
irers  came  through  a  stiff  season  with  their  usual  excellent,  though  unher- 
alded, performance. 

Led  by  co-captains  Alex  Sibbald  and  Dave  Simpson,  the  team  started 
on  the  up  road  with  a  victory  at  Sandwich  that  left  their  opponents  gasping 
by  the  wayside.      Final   score:   Quincy- 15,   Sandwich-45. 

Entertaining  Arlington,  Quincy  proved  a  bad  host,  and  Arlington  trailed. 
Weymouth's  scalp  fell  to  the  Blues  when  at  Weymouth  the  Maroon  suc- 
cumbed 15-45. 

Braintree  surrendered  easily,  but  bugaboo  Brockton  barely  stopped  the 
Quincy  lads.  This  defeat,  along  with  one  dropped  to  the  Northeastern 
freshmen  at  Franklin  Park,  were  the  only  disappointments  in  an  enviable 
record. 

In  two  State  meets,  the  New  England  Meet,  and  the  Boston  University 
Interscholastic  Meet,  the  Quincyites  made  creditable  showing,  capturing 
sixth  place  from  twenty-three  at  B.  U.,  and  thirteenth  place  among  the 
twenty-six  schools  in  the  New  England  meet. 

The  M.  I.  T.  masterminds  and  Milton's  highly  rated  team  both  watched 
the  Blues  take  home  the  trophies.  In  the  final  tangle  of  the  season  the 
Wilsonmen  divided  honors  with  North  Quincy,  28-28. 

Alex  Sibbald,  Dave  Simpson,  Walter  Maki,  and  Ed  Spinney  paced  the 
team  to  victory  in  several  meets,  and  their  loss  through  graduation  will  be 
felt  next  year.  However,  Walton,  Risi,  Petitti,  and  Cochrane,  all  under- 
graduates, will  form  the  nucleus  for  another  winning  team  in  1940. 

SOCCER 

After  a  year's  soccerless  period,  some  of  the  Quincy  students  decided 
that  a  lot  of  fine  soccer  talent  was  going  to  waste,  and  hastened  to  correct 
this  fault.  Without  a  seasoned  reserve  on  which  to  build,  the  team  has 
still  amazed  the  experts. 

The  Harvard  j.  V.'s  twice  nosed  out  the  Quincy  men,  but  these  games 
served  to  give  the  team  confidence  and  experience  which  it  lacked. 

Powerful  Lynn  High  School  used  all  its  tricks  to  tie  1-1,  while  Milton 
was  utterly  routed,  6-0. 

Medford  and  Belmont  each  with  years  of  soccer  experience  contributed 
two  Quincy  defeats. 

A  former  High  School  member,  John  McCibbon,  Class  '34,  coached 
the  team  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James  LeCain.  Captained  by  Archie 
Brown,  and  with  Ralph  Croghan,  Arthur  Bogan,  Francis  Quinn,  Walter  Fer- 
guson, Alfred  LaLond,  Jimmy  Haslett,  Doug  Brown,  and  William  Tarr  in  the 
regular  lineup,  this  team  has  served  us  well.  The  returning  stars  will  form 
a  powerful  Blue  eleven  next  year,  and  soccer  will  once  more  be  a  major 
sport  at  Quincy  High. 

*  Thirty-Five 
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FOOTBALL 

The  names  of  Quincy's  1939  gridiron  squad  will  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  Quincy  High  School  sports  history,  as  the  first  Quincy  team  to  defeat  arch- 
rivals  North  Quincy,  and  thus  break  the  strange  hex  which  has  baffled  pow- 
erful Quincy  elevens  for  five  years.  The  team  has  worked  strenuously  to 
achieve  this  goal  and  to  finish  its  tough  schedule  so  splendidly. 

The  season  opened  for  the  Blues,  the  new  Quincy  Municipal  Stadium 
opened,  and  Dame  Fortune  opened  her  bag  to  give  Quincy  a  victory  over 
Braintree  18-6,  on  September  24.  This  game  was  a  good  omen  of  most  of 
those  that  followed  in  the  stadium. 

Brookline  toppled  13-0  but  Chelsea,  now  state  champs,  squeezed  out 
a  victory  on  a  conversion,  7-6. 

Back  at  the  Stadium  once  more,  Attleboro  was  utterly  crushed  25-6 
while  Newton,  a  class  A  rival,  was  defeated  19-12. 

In  a  bitterly  contested  battle,  Weymouth  was  able  to  stave  off  the 
Quincy  attack  to  end  the  game  0-0. 

Down  at  New  Bedford,  Quincy  won  13-7  to  move  into  fourth  place  in 
our  class  while  North  Quincy  was  defeating  New  Bedford  Vocational,  and 
the  Manets  beat  out  the  New  Bedford  "Whalers"  to  make  it  three  straight 
for  the  Granite  City. 

This  year's  team  had  the  memorable  experience  of  travelling  to  Law- 
rence, Long  Island,  to  play,  but  the  effects  of  the  travel  plus  a  flashy  Law- 
rence team  which  had  not  lost  a  game  in  twenty-two  starts  combined  to 
down  the  Mac  Lean  men. 

In  the  closing  game  of  the  season,  the  lads  won  a  glorious  victory  of 
19-0  over  North  Quincy  before  a  crowd  of  15,000,  the  greatest  ever  to  wit- 
ness this  contest. 

The  class  of  1939  seems  determined  to  become  one  of  Quincy's  great- 
est classes  in  sports,  and  its  representatives  in  football  are  no  exception. 
Seniors  who  will  be  missing  next  year  are  backs  George  Comi,  Fred  Disantis, 
Hal  Bertoni,  Ed  Kroesser,  Art  Hurley;  and  linemen  Paul  Wolf,  Charlie 
Henderson,  Tony  Mollica,  Del  Di  Bona,  Gunnie  Myrbeck,  Dick  Gray,  John 
Parziale,  Chet  Banks,  John  Schmitz,  and  Rowley  Fallon. 

The  lower  classes,  however,  have  several  exceptional  representatives: 
backs  Lanny  Lombardi,  Mike  Delia  Barba,  Jackie  Pettinelli,  Lionel  Buckley; 
linemen  Harold  Beston,  Jake  Kilrain,  John  Lucier,  Dick  Carlson,  Frank 
Pohlson,  Maurice  Grossman  and  Ray  Pecce. 

Ken  Hudson  reports  as  outstanding  on  his  J.  V.'s  guard,  Perry  Bang- 
hart;  ends;   Nicholson  and  Riddle,  and  backs,   Hunter,   Marr,  and   Battista. 

Let's  give  credit  where  credit  is  due:  to  Munroe  MacLean,  head  coach, 
who  watched  many  scrimmages  from  the  field,  when  he  should  have  been  in 
a  hospital  bed — we  predict  years  of  victorious  Quincy  teams  for  Mac;  to 
Bill  Sullivan,  a  newcomer  as  assistant  coach,  an  alumnus  of  Q.  H.  S.,  who 
will  be  on  hand  next  year  to  usher  in  another  victorious  season;  to  Ken 
Hudson,  old  faithful,  who  once  more  introduces  the  J.  V's  to  the  wiles  of 
this  game;  to  the  managers  Al  Colella,  Jimmy  Milne,  Murray  Needel,  Ted 
de  Christopher,  and  Dick  Gullicksen,  who  kept  the  spirit  up  and  the  injuries 
down. 


*  Thirty-Seven 


TENNIS 

The  Sophomore  Tournament  discovered  for  Mr.  Dean  an  amazing 
amount  of  talent,  so  much  so  that  we  are  able  to  predict  a  very  successful 
season  two  or  three  years  hence.  Places  in  the  tournament  went  in  this 
order:  Maloney,  Anfinsin,  Hahtala,  Nelson  and  Donaher. 

Returning  seniors  Fred  Dahl,  John  Pierce,  and  Dick  Quinn  along  with 
Warren  Broberg,  the  outstanding  junior,  will  have  to  take  the  places  of  the 
star  team  of  1938. 

RIFLE  CLUB 

Forging  steadily  to  the  front  from  a  start  last  year,  this  sport  has  be- 
come increasingly  noticeable.  Last  year  the  team  won  two  out  of  four 
matches.     This  year  many  more  contests  are  scheduled. 

As  yet  no  matches  have  been  held,  but  practice  goes  on  twice  weekly 
and  the  team  participates  in  the  National  Bi-Weekly  Matches  held  under 
the  direction  of  The  National  Rifle  Association. 

From  last  year's  team  comes  President  Larry  Copeland,  Vice-President 
Bob  Kelcourse,  Treasurer  Cliff  Larsen,  and  Secretary  Frank  Page.  Among 
the  new  members  showing  talent  are  Spaulding,  White,  Sleeth,  and  Wirtz, 
all  of  whom  will  be  available  for  a  couple  of  years  promising  an  increasing 
standard  of  excellence. 

QUINCY  VS.  RINDGE  TECH 

Of  interest  to  sports  followers  should  be  the  broadcast  which  took  place 
on  Saturday,  October  22,  at  12  o'clock  over  station  WCOP.  The  occasion 
of  the  broadcast  was  a  football  quiz  held  between  Quincy  High  School  and 
the  Rindge  Technical   High  School  of  Cambridge. 

The  game  which  was  played  consisted  of  sports  questions  which  were 
asked  the  different  contestants.  Each  correctly  answered  question  gave  the 
team  a  certain  number  of  cards  depending  on  the  play  which  was  called  for 
by  the  quarterback. 

For  the  first  half  of  this  battle  the  team,  led  by  quarterback  Charlie 
Winslow  and  with  John  Ferris,  Ken  Normington  and  Larry  Copeland  as 
members,  struggled  gamely.  In  the  second  half  Quincy  was  unable  to  get 
the  ball  once.  Rokiki  of  Rindge  put  over  the  score  in  the  closing  minutes 
to  win  7-0. 

"Dear  Santa,  please  send  me  a  goalie."  is  the  plea  of  Coach  Ken  Hud- 
son, who  has  every  other  position  capably  filled  on  the  hockey  team  for  this 
year. 

A  PREDICTION 

In  an  interview  exclusive  with  the  Golden  Rod,  Mr.  James  Carter,  Di- 
rector of  athletics  in  the  Quincy  Public  Schools,  painted  a  bright  picture  for 
sports  in  Quincy  Schools.  In  his  opinion,  "with  the  excellent  ball  park, 
stadium,  and  track,  and  with  the  use  of  the  Junior  High  School  system  of 
varsity  athletics,  Quincy  can  expect  to  turn  out  teams  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  state.  However,"  he  goes  on,  "the  students  must  do  their  parts  to 
make  these  teams  click.  It  is  they  who  must  participate  in  these  sports. 
We  have  shown  that  Quincy  High  School  has  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm;  let's 
give  that  spirit  a  chance. 

*  Thirty-Eight 
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WE  POINT  WITH  PRIDE 

DUKE  COM  I — outstanding  back  carried  the  mail  for  many  of  Quincy's 
points.  His  good-natured  antics  keep  the  stands  amused:  at  Newton 
he  drank  in  Newton's  water  bucket — at  New  Bedford  elaborately  aided 
opposing  player  into  a  new  jersey,  and  on  the  next  play  smacked  said 
player  for  a  loss — keeps  his  own  uniform  spotless. 

FRED  DISANTIS — running  and  passing  his  forte  till  Attleboro  game  proved 
he  could  kick  conversions  too — often  catches  a  pass  as  in  basketball — 
a  sport  where  he's  tops — handsome  Fred  got  his  picture  in  a  November 
"Flair". 

CHARLIE  HENDERSON — this  hero's  unsung,  but  not  in  the  Music  Dept.— 
played  almost  every  minute  of  every  game — line  crushers  stop  when 
they  meet  this  immovable  object. 

TONY  MOLLICA — shades  of  all  that's  rare — an  athlete  and  a  scholar — at 
end  he  does  his  share  of  pass  receiving  and  covering  opposing  safety 
men — in  the  classroom  he's  high  honor. 

JACKIE  PETTI NELLI — his  basketball  speed  serves  him  well  in  the  back- 
field — he's  small  but  they  can't  catch  him. 

LANNY  LOMBARD  I,  MIKE  DELLA  BARBA— sophs  both  and  carrying  on 
a  feud  brought  up  from  junior  high  school  where  one  played  for  South 
one  for  Point — Lanny's  the  quietest  man  on  the  squad. 

PAUL  WOLF — this  year's  surprise  package — played  at  tackle  from  the  first 
of  the  year — his  tackles  are  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever" — 
Paul's  runback  of  a  kick  in  the  Attleboro  game  was  something. 

HAROLD  BESTON — another  soph  as  first  string  center — always  on  the  spot 
where  they're  coming  through  the  line — a  leg  injury  had  him  out  for 
a  few  games. 

RAY  PECCE — this  guy's  tough  and  has  seen  service  in  every  game  as  Guard 
— his  theme  song  is  hit  'em  low  and  they  stay  hit. 

DEL  DiBONA — a  fine  end  moved  up  from  the  backfield — he  and  Mollica 
make   good   running  mates — they're   down   under  every   punt. 

JOHN  LUCIER — adds  to  the  long  list  of  junior  high  school  finds — he  as- 
sists on  every  tackle. 

DICK  GRAY — a  center  who's  intercepted  four  passes  this  year — his  line 
backing  is  something  to  watch. 

DICK  CARLSON,  FRANK  "Butch"  POHLSON— these  two  hefties  will  be 
in  the  line  every  game  next  year — Butch  suffered  a  broken  nose  and  has 
been  "hors  de  combat"  for  a  while. 

CHESTER  BANKS,  JOHN  SCHMITZ,  ART  HURLEY— for  three  years  they've 
been  the  guys  on  the  team  who  keep  the  heroes  from  going  soft. 

GUNNIE  MYRBECK — a  letterman  who's  in  at  guard  or  center  when  the 
going's  rough. 

AL  COLELLA,  JIMMY  MILNE,  DICK  GULLICKSEN— these  are  the  boys 
who  keep  the  team  in  good  shape — Collela's  the  little  guy  with  the 
big  medicine  bag. 

JAKE  KILRAIN — he  and  Lucier  alternated  at  tackle — a  bad  ankle  kept  him 
out  of  the  running  for  much  of  the  season. 


*  Thirty-Nine 


HUMOR 


FIRE!     FIRE! 

Miss  Carville:  Do  you  think  that 
every  American  boy  should  be 
instructed  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms? 

Sophomore:  Yes,  because  you  never 
can  tell  when  a  fire  will  break 
out. 


BEWILDERED 

Hart  (surrounded  'by  pupils  who 
received  "C"  on  a  test)  : 
"What    is    this— a    C,    C,    C 

GIRLS  AND  FOOTBALL 

If   you   want    to   spoil    a    football    game, 

If  you're  out  of  your  head,  you'll  take  a  dame. 

She'll  yell  and  shout  and  cheer  and  all 

Then  whisper  meekly,  "Where's  the  ball?" 

She  may  jump  up  and  give  a  shout 

"He  stepped  on  a  line!     That  means  he's  out!" 

"If   a    halfback   gains    in    strength    and    brawn 

Will    they    make    him    a    fullback    later    on?" 

"That  other  team  is  much  too  rough, 

Our  boys  can't  run  half  far  enough." 

"That  man  looks  awfully  silly,  Paul, 

Kicking  a  poor,  defenseless  ball." 

By  now  you're  fit  for  a  padded  cell 

But  the  girl  gives  out  a  lusty  yell. 

As  if  you  weren't  already  mad 

She  tries  to  make  it  twice  as  bad. 

The  center,  who's  a  dumb  galoot, 

She  thinks  is  "really  awfully    cute!" 

Paul  Benzaquin,  '41 


LABOR  DAY 
It's  hot! 
Why  not 
To  the  beach? 
Out  of  reach — 
Cool  show? 
No  go, 

Out  of  gas — 
I  pass! 

— Helen  Kondelin,  '39 


BAA! 

Smart  Soph:   I   bet  that's  a  cotton 
sweater. 

Paul  Wolf   (all  unsuspecting)  :   It's 
100%  wool! 

Smart  Soph:  Aha!  A  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing! 


TICKETS  PLEASE! 

Pupil  (reading  from  notice)  :  Bus 
tickets  for  "Carmen"  will  be 
thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Millard:  I  thought  car  men  rode 
for  nothing. 


PIE-EYED 

Miss  Marr:  What  does  the  word 
"pied"  mean  in  the  poem 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin?" 

Niemi:  Drunk! 


Forty 


CHAGRIN 

As  I  got  on  the  bus  I  saw 
Two  women  look  at  me,  and  smile 
As  if  there  were  some  petty  flaw 
In  dress  or  manner  to  revile. 
"So  what!"  thought  I  with  fearless 
sneer, 

Though  toughened  cheek  grew  ever 
redder. 

My  eyes  looked  down  with  anxious 
fear — 

— Shreds  of  your  angora   sweater! 
— Charles  Henderson,  '39 


B.   C.    (Before  Cumpright) 

Mr.  Sullivan   (after  class  discussion 
of  picture,  Dr.  Socrates) . 
Suppose  you  tell  us  about  Soc- 
rates. 

Cumpright:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Sullivan:  The  Creek  historian. 

Cumpright:  Oh,  I  don't  know  him; 
I  wasn't  there. 


Whom  Was  She  Thinking  Of? 
Alison    H.    ETAOIN    ETAOIM 

Alison  H.    (In  Miss  Shaw's  History 

Class)  :    Patrick   Henry   was   a 

Virginian     lawyer     who    said, 

"Give    me    liberty   or   give    me 

ove. 


They  Don't  Count 

Mr.  Sullivan:  Remember  boys,  you 
should  always  be  courteous, 
especially  to  the  ladies. 

Hellion:  What  about  sisters? 


THANKSGIVING 

Turkey,  reposing  is  savory  isles; 
Oceans     of     gravy,     extending    for 
miles, 

Surmounting   a   platform   of  succu- 
lent viands 

Soon  to  be  lodged  in  the  stomachs 
of  Ryans. 

—David  Ryan,  '39 


SAY  IT  WITH  SON6 

STOP  BEATIN*  AROUND  THE  MULBERRY  BUSH— In  Mr.  Wilson's  office 
after  an  absence. 

SO  HELP  ME — One  sophomore  to  another  before  a  test. 

ANYTHING  GOES— In  love  and  football  games. 

ALEXANDER'S  RAGTIME  BAND— That  all-girl  orchestra? 

I  SIMPLY  ADORE  YOU— Mr.  Knapton's  Latin  IV,  asking  for  a  "B". 

I'M  GOING  TO  LOCK  MY  HEART  AND  THROW  AWAY  THE  KEY— Hard- 
hearted teacher  at  report  card  time. 

SMALL  FRY — All  these  sophomores. 

STAR  DUST — Does  it  affect  the  Star  Club? 

WRAPPIN'   IT  UP— That  3rd  touchdown  in  the  Newton  game. 

I'VE  COT  A  DATE  WITH  A  DREAM— At  the  pony! 


Forty-One 


Bryant  <Sk  Stratton... 

An  up-to-date  school  with  74  years  of  ex- 
perience in  training  and  placing  young  men 
and  women  in  Business  Administration  and 
Secretarial   positions.  »  »  »  » 

Ask  for  Day,  Evening  or  Summer  Catalog 

334  BOYLSTON  STREET       :       BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  KENmore  6789 


Telephone   GRAnite  2312-M 


Howie  &  Cramond 

Prescription  Opticians 

1157  Hancock  Street 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Opposite    MASONIC    TEMPLE 


Telephone  GRAnite  0152 
Formerly  GREEN  &  SWETT 

Bacon's 
Service  Station 

Superior  Service 
JENNEY  PRODUCTS 

Fisk  Tires  —  Willard  Batteries 

84  Quincy  Avenue 
Quincy,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


J.  HARRY  STEELE 


THE  BRAINTREE  ELECTRICIAN 


Work  Called  For  and  Delivered 

Broadway  Cleansers 

Alterations  of  All  Kinds 
533  Washington  Street 

near  the  corner  of  Broadway 

Quincy  Point,  Mass. 
Telephone  GRAnite  1855 


Patronize  Golden  Rod  Advertisers 


BUILD  A  QUIET 
STUDY  ROOM  4*  the  cfuie 


A  Place  Where  You  Can  Study,  Read,  and  En- 
joy Many  Quiet  Hours.  A  New  Room  Built 
with  Insulating  Board  will  be  Sound  Resistant, 
Warm  in  Winter  and  Cool  in  Summer. 


Or  A  PLAY  ROOM 

In  THE  BASEMENT/ 

It  Costs  Little  to  Convert  the  Waste  Space  in  Your 
Cellar  Into  a  Cozy  Living  Room  or  Play  Room.     .     . 


GROSSMAN 

130  Granite  Street,  Quincy 


President  7100 


SHIP'S  HAVEN 

RESTAURANT 

and 

FOOD  SHOP 

Home  Cooked  Luncheon  and  Dinners 
served  daily  in  our  Restaurant. 

In  our  Food  Shop  you  will  find 
delicious  bread  and  cakes  for  your 
parties. 

Private  Dining  Room  available  for 
Special  Dinners. 

1237  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  3698 


Central 
Engraving  Co, 

HALFTONES 
LINE  ETCHINGS 
COLOR  PLATES 


Thoroughly  Experienced  in  High 
School  and  College  Publications 
and  Yearbooks. 

394  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 

Telephone  Hancock  9546 
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HANCOCK    DRUG    CO.,    INC. 

FREDERICK  MYERS,  Reg.  Pharmacist 

1354  Hancock  St.  Quincy  Square 

Quincy,  Mass. 


HURLEY   DRUG  CO. 

F.  A.  HURLEY,  Reg.  Pharmacist 

385  Washington  St.  Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  9352,  0165 


LAMB'S   JEWELRY  STORE 

Headquarters  for  Christmas  Jewelry 

Lockets   and    Chains,   Pendants,    Bracelets, 
Solid  Gold  Birthstone  Rings 

1592  Hancock  Street  Quincy 

Opposite  Sears,  Roebuck's 


Official  Brake  and  Light  Station  No.  31717 

BURNS'   GARAGE 

AND  SERVICE  STATION 

Service  and  Repairs  for  All  Makes  of  Cars 

133  Granite  Street  Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  1833 


THE  ALHAMBRA  TEA  ROOM 

1371  Hancock  Street 
Homemade  Ice  Cream 
and  Tasty  Sandwiches 


Drop  in  at  the 
ALHAMBRA  TEA  ROOM 

After  School 


Compliments  of 

AN  ALUMNI   MEMBER 

Class  of  1933 


BERNICE    BEAUTY    SHOP 

MODERN— SANITARY 
28  Chestnut  Street  Quincy 

BERNICE  S.  BERRY,  Mgr.  and  Prop. 
Telephone  Grante  4247 


hanlon  corset-  shop 

Style  and  Surgical  Fittings 
1363  Hancock  Street  Quincy,   Mass. 

Telephone  Grante  0893 


Try  GEORGE'S 


Expert    Shoe    Repairing    —    Hats    Cleaned    and 
Blocked  Like  New  —  Shoe  Shine  —  See  Us  First 

The  Lowest  Prices  in  Quincy,  Quality  Considered 

QUICK  SERVICE 

23  Granite  Street  Quincy,  Mass. 

Phone  Granite  2026-J 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SHOP 

Miss  Edgcomb 
1255  Hancock  Street  Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  9068 


Compliments  of 

CUMMINGS   CO. 

COATS,   MILLINERY,  DRESSES 
1465  Hancock  Street  Quincy 


McKENZIE'S 

Stationery — Greeting  Cards 
3  Temple  Street  Quincy  Square 


President  5131 


Oscar's  Filling  Station 

Cor.  Upland  Road  and  Granite  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  Granite  9191 


River  Street  Market 

Full  Line  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

For  Immediate  Delivery  Call  .  .  . 

Granite  649 1 -M 


Merry  Christmas  .  .  . 

Flora  Ferris  Dresses 
Quincy,  Mass. 
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**'0»WBH  SCHOOL  BY 

—  «u,Ncy  mass.--.      fiV 


HAVE  YOUR  EYES  EXAMINED... 

by  our  State  Registered  Optometrist 

Every  modern  scientific  instrument 
insures  the  accuracy  of  the  most  thorough 
refraction  possible. 

We  deliver  lenses  and  frames  of  first 
quality  ONLY. 

Our  prices  for  eyeglasses  are  very 
reasonable. 

50  cents  down  and  50  cents  a  week 
will  pay  for  your  glasses. 


KAY    JEWELRY    COMPANY 


1509  Hancock  Street 

Telephone  Granite  5094 


Quincy,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

Superior 
Cleansers  &  Dyers 

Granite  9299-0929 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

PETTINGILL'S,  Inc. 

JEWELRY  AND  GIFT  SHOP 
Gifts  for  all  occasions 

1462  Hancock  Street  Quincy,  Mass. 


Patterson  Flower  Stores 

Elsie  M.  Patterson,  Proprietor 

FLORIST  and  DECORATOR 

Quincy  Store  —  1259  Hancock  Street 

Granite  0392-W 


A  GOOD  SALARY 

Secured  by  girls  completing  courses  on 
Comptometers,  Burroughs  Calculators, 
Elliott  Fisher  Billing,  Dictaphones,  Type- 
writing. Day  and  evening.  Enroll  any 
Monday.  Diplomas  and  free  placement 
for  graduates.  Positions  have  been  ob- 
tained for  all  our  graduates  to  date. 


Higgins  Commercial 
Machine  School 

234  BOYLSTON  STREET 

"The  School  of  Positions" 
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Jjeaaiij  Lyuliure 

an  ideal  profession 

(  Toiifreo  C\caoemij 

an  ideal  school 

Day  and  Evening  Classes 
for  Young  Men  and  Women 

Moderate  Terms 

Free  Placement  Service 


;-:>->:>. 


":.*f 


>,f;'" 


An  entire  building  is  devoted  to 
spacious  classrooms  and  lecture  halls. 
We  maintain  a  staff  of  capable  in- 
structors to  supervise  your  training. 
Our  Position  Records  prove  that  our 
training  is  the  most  practical.  Wil- 
fred graduates  serve  the  exclusive 
clientele  of  New  England's  most 
outstanding  beauty  salons.  Request 
Booklet  C.  R.  or  visit  our  school. 


WILFRED  ACADEMY 

492  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

KENMORE  0880 


NEW  YORK 
NEWARK 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROOKLYN 
PITTSBURG 


J.  E.  PURDY  CO.,  Inc. 


Ph  o  tograph  ers 

and  Limners 


160  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  G.   CORREGAN,  Manager 
19  JENNESS  STREET 
QUINCY  MASS. 


TUXEDOS 


READ  6  WHITE 


READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Provid*nc«,  R.  I. 
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J-ewel&is  for  1939  C^Lass . . . 


L  G.  BALFOUR  COMPANY 

C.  S.  &*.  C.   Division 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 


Pay  Only  H 

Weekly 


ALL 


NEW 


WITH 
CASE 


COM- 
PLETE 


Quincy 
Typewriter  Service 

12  MAPLE  STREET 

GRANITE  3657 

"The  Sign  Says  Typewriters" 


BICYCLES 

Headquarters  for 

COLUMBIAS  —  RALEIGHS 

also 

Tires  and  Accessories 

Repairing  and  Rebuilding 

GET  OUR  PRICES 

C.  E.  CROUT 


11  Cottage  Avenue 


Quincy 


PREsident  1759 


Telephone  PREsident  6307 

South  Shore 
Shade  &  Screen  Co. 

Window  Shades  and  Screens 

VENETIAN  BLINDS 

26  School  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 
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^S  Quincy,  Mass. 


You'll  Have  a  MERRY  CHRISTMAS... if  you  SHOP  at 


DEPARTMENT    (TORES 


1487  HANCOCK  STREET,  QUINCY 

"The  Store  for  Thrifty  People 

TOYS  APPAREL  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY  HOUSEWARES 


// 


Compliments  of 


Quincys 


Leading 


Theatres 


Strand      -      Quincy 
Alhambra  -  Theatres 


Carriker  Motor  Co. 

DeSoto  and  Plymouth  Cars 
Also  Dependable  Used  Cars 

68  Washington  Street 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  GRAnite  4730 


Thomas  S.  Burgin 


INCORPORATED 


^n> 


INSURANCE 


&\3 


QUINCY  SQUARE  TEL.  GRANITE  3000 


At  Graduation  Time 

The  exchange  of  Photographs  with 

Classmates  keeps  school-day  friendship 

for  all  time. 

Our  special  school  styles  will 
appeal  to  you 


ugOfrt 


STUDIO 


17  School  Street         Quincy,  Mass. 

Telephone  GRAnite  0S52-J 
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Quincy's  Most  Modernly  Equipped  Printing  Plant 


FRANKLIN  PRINTING  SERVICE 

l63  Robertson  Street  :  Quincy,  Mass. 

PHONE  PRESIDENT  7171 


Printers    of   the    Golden    Rod 


<^At  Your  Service 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

C.  Y.  WOODBURY,  Inc. 

"If  we  made  it,  it's  right" 

676   Hancock  Street 

Wollaston,  Mass. 

CLASS  RINGS     FRATERNITY  PINS 

Distributors  of 

CHARMS  AND  MEDALS 

Ballard  Oil  Burners  and  Air  Conditioning 

FOR  EVERY  SPORT 

Essoheat  Fuel  Oil 

PRIZE  CUPS  AND  PLAQUES 

24  Hour  Oil  Burner  Service 

PHONE  PREsident  5512-5513 

73  Tremont  Street            Boston,  Mass. 

OUR  APPRECIATION 

We  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  so  kindly  helped  us  in  the 
publication  of  the  Golden  Rod,  and  also  the  business 
firms  who  have  advertised  in  this  issue  and  we  hope  that 
they    may    be    generously    patronized 

The  Golden  Rod  Staff 
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BENTLEY 


Purpose 

Trains  men  for  a  business  career  by  providing  a  two-year 
course  of  specialization  in  accounting  and  allied  subjects. 

Growth 

The  largest  school  in  the  United  States  which  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  training  men  in  accounting  and  finance.  Started  in  1917 
with  29  students;  enrollment  this  year,  over  3,000. 

Results 

Hundreds  of  graduates  have  risen  to  major  positions  such  as 
presidents,  vice-presidents,  partners,  general  managers,  treasurers,  con- 
trollers, credit  managers,  general  auditors,  sales  managers,  superintendents, 
statisticians,  chief  accountants,  cost  accountants,  office  managers. 

The  Trend 

Modern  business  increasingly  demands  men  who  can  do 
superlatively  good  work  in  one  field.  Bentley  training  equips  men  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  accounting  department  is  a  direct  avenue  to  exec- 
utive positions.    It  is  the  key  department  of  business  administration. 

Bentley  Training  Appeals  to  Men  Who   Wish  to  Make  Time  Count 

Tuition,  $260  A  year  Send  for  catalog 

The    BENTLEY    SCHOOL    of    ACCOUNTING     b    FINANCE 

921  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

H.  C.  BENTLEY,  C.  P.  A.,  President 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

DAY  DIVISION 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the  under- 
standing of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement.  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and  cultural  education  and  a  vocational 
competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of 
business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE,  or  BUSI- 
NESS MANAGEMENT.  Instruction  is  through  lectures,  solution  of  business  prob- 
lems, class  discussions,  motion  pictures  and  talks  by  business  men. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses  in 
the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (WITH  DIESEL,  AERONAUTICAL,  AND 
AIR  CONDITIONING  OPTIONS),  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION.  Students  select,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  course  in  which  they  intend  to  specialize. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan  provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experi- 
ence with  classroom  instruction.  Upperclassmen  earn  a  portion  of  their  school 
expenses  and  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

EVENING  DIVISION 

(For  Men  and  Women) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade  for  high  school  graduates  who  find  it 
necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish  to  study  for  further  advancement 


School  of  Business 

Programs  in  Accounting,  Management, 
Law  and  Business  Management,  and 
in  Engineering  and  Business,  under 
instructors  actually  engaged  in  the 
fields  in  which  they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  executive  posi- 
tions in  business.  Preparation  for  the 
C.  P.  A.  examinations.  School  grants 
B.  B.  A.  Degree.  Individual  courses 
available  to  special  students. 
Graduates  of  Quiney  High  School  may 
satisfactory  to  the 


Pre- Legal  Program 
Day  or  Evening 

A  special  program  conducted  by  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  which  pre- 
pares for  admission  to  the  Day  or 
Evening  Division  of  the  Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law.  The  School 
of  Law  prepares  for  the  bar  examina- 
tions and  for  the  practice  of  the  law. 

be  admitted  without  examinations  if  grades  are 
Department  of  Admissions 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

NORTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY 
Director   of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts  □  Evening  School  of  Business 

□  College  of  Engineering  □  Day  Pre-Legal  Program 

□  College  of  Business  Administration  '□  Evening  Pre-Legal  Program 

Name  

Address   
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